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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HROUGH the London Daily News we learn ot a new project of 
| Herr Bismarck’s, which may prove a very mischievous one. 
It is to convert the whole working population of Germany into a huge 
Trades Union, under the direct and complete control of the States. 
The Socialist troubles of Germany would suggest very naturally to 
a statesman of Bismarck’s character some such scheme of readjust- 
ment. For the Chancellor belongs to the old school of statesmen, 
which has no faith in the sufficiency of private initiative, whose 
motto is “ everything for the people, nothing by the people.” It 
was with such people that Adam Smith rendered his greatest ser- 
vice to mankind, in showing them that however the ruler might 
steer the vessel, the people must furnish the propelling - power. 
But this lesson Herr Bismarck has never learned. He is a Protec- 
tionist of the meddlesome school, like Colbert, who took away, by 
his vexatious regulations of industry, nearly all the advantages he 
had conferred by his protective policy. 





A Nationa and official Trades Union would be something equi- 
valent to a restoration of that system of privileged guilds and cor- 
porations from which the eighteenth century set Europe free. It 
would be certain death to private enterprise, and an effectual en- 
slavement of industrial energy. Fortunately, it would not last long, 
but while it did, it would put every German industry at a disad- 
vantage and force Germany to fall back in the march of progress. 
Those who see in Protection nothing but governmental meddle- 
someness, may claim that Bismarck is only logical in taking this 
new step. The exact reverse is true. It is an apostacy from Pro- 
tection, or rather it is a confession that the Chancellor never be- 
lieved in it.~ For Protection desires the maximum of national life 
for each nation. If it imposes restrictions on foreign trade, it is 
only because it finds that interfering with the freedom of home de- 
velopment. It aims to put a good, tight skin about the body pol- 
itic, in order that the vital circulation may go on and complete 
itself within the body in a healthful way. But it wants no tourni- 
quets on the great arteries of industrial circulation at home, such as 
Bismarck’s national organization of labor would create. Herr 
Bismarck can do great things for labor and industry in Ger- 
many. He can lift from them the load imposed by military 
conscriptions. He thus can put a check upon the emigration of 
the German people, who are escaping from the fatherland and its 
conscription by tens of thousands. Durin® the month of Septem- 
ber, 6,622 persons left the Empire, mostly for America, being more 
than threefold the emigration in the same month a year ago. 





TuE report of the cession of Dulcigno proves to have been pre- 
mature. The Sultan, indeed, has withdrawn his opposition, either 
honestly or in pretence, and his representatives are pleading with 
the Albanians for surrender of the town. What they will do 
can be inferred only from what they have done already, and the 
inference is not favorable to the peace of the peninsula. They have 
no particular rights in Dulcigno. Its inhabitants are zealous Mos- 
lems, but they are not of Albanian race, and they despise the one 
set of mountaineers as heartily as they hate the other. Russia 
and England still seem to be at one in readiness for a policy of 
coercion, but France and Germany are both indisposed to assist 








them. The indications of the approach of hostilities increase rather 
than diminish. It is noticed, asa sign of the times, that the nations 
of central Europe, Germany especially, are anxious to keep up 
their stock of grain. Austria and Russia have both made propo- 
sals for the construction of military railroads into the very heart of 
the peninsula, the former through Servia, the latter through Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria. The last Roumelian sore has been reopened, 
and while the Greeks are forgotten, they have not forgotten the 
pledges given them by united Europe. 





THE practical annexation of the New Hebrides by England is 
noticeable as a neat bit of strategy, offsetting the annexation of 
Tahiti by France, which was met with sneers and jeers in England, 
but no open remonstrance. Naturally, the French mourn their lost 
opportunity, especially as the islands are unpleasantly near New 
Caledonia. The islands themselves are likely to prove of no great 
value to England, except as likely some day to provide more places 
for younger sons; besides they are subject to the unpleasant 
contingency of suddenly disappearing under water; Aurora, the 
largest of them all, having made an unannounced exit in this way. 
In this connection it is worth noting to what extent the European 
powers, especially France, are wisely providing themselves with 
additional stations in either ocean. It was only a short time ago 
that France annexed New Ireland, two years ago she bought St. 
Bartholomew from Sweden, and rumors of her purchase of the 
Danish possessions are ever and anon afloat. Germany’s connec- 
tion with Samoa is not forgotten, and on every hand, except at 
home, there appears evidence of a provision for future contingen- 
cies, especially that of the Nicaragua canal, and we simply go 
groping about in the Mexican Gulf, only to be sent home by the 
mosquito government of Costa Rica. 





THE new troubles with the Utes in Colorado grow out of one 
of those dastardly murders by white ruffians of which our border 
history-is full. If off his reservation, an Indian may be killed with 
impunity, and the habit thus fostered, of regarding an Indian’s 
murder with indifference, naturally leads to murder on the reserv- 
ation as well. In this instance the Ute was killed on the reservation, 
by the leader of a gang of freighters, and the Indians took their re- 
venge after the fashion of Judge Lynch, aided by a number of the 
white residents of the district, who feared the instartt outbreak of 
war if his life were spared. The government agents seem to have 
done their utmost to preserve the peace, and to secure a fair trial 
to the murderer. Mr. Berry, the agent on the reservation, labored 
all night to prevent his being put to death instantly, and thought 
he had secured an. agreement with the Utes that three white citi- 
zens should take him to the court-town for trial. But it is upon 
these officials that the State of Colorado is prepared to wreak its 
vengeance, and four of them are now in prison, charged with the 
crime of causing or conniving at his death. We cannot see that 
Mr. Berry came short of his duty in any respect, unless it was in 
allowing the murderer to go from under the guns of the fifteen sol- 
diers who had accompanied him to the scene of the arrest. It is true 
that the Utes were strong enough to overpower this feeble squad, 
and that he was bound to have some regard for their safety. But 
we believe that a British officer, in a similar position, would have 
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stood his ground to the very last, before he would have allowed | 
even this confessed murderer to pass beyond the limits of his mili- | 
tary protection. 

This disturbance of friendly relations with the Utes is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate at the present time, as it postpones the pending 
readjustment of their relations to the national and to the state 
government. But it grows out of the inefficiency of our system of 
Indian management. Under the laws the Indian gets no protec- 
tion, and, when wronged, he is given merely an abundance of 
words. As Pe Ah told Mr. Berry: “White man all talk—too | 
much talk; no more talk Ute—he fight.” The uniform of a gov- | 
ernment officer should have been a pledge of unquestionable safety | 
and impartial justice to every peaceable Indian. But it has not | 
been so, and the Indian knows that if his rude notions of the /cxr 
talionis are to be realized, he must take the business into his own 


hands. 


Two years ago, Zhe Spectator,commenting on the Republican 
majorities in Ohio and elsewhere, drew the inference that the 
young voters, who had grown* up under the influences of the war 
and of the reconstruction period, had made up their minds to give 
no support to the Democratic party. We think this inference is 
fully borne out by the record of the October elections. Whatever 
changes in majorities or transfers of power may occur, are due ina 
great measure to the men who vote for the first time. It is they 
who fill up the places which death is emptying, and who increase 
the volume of voters. There is nothing to indicate that the Demo- 
cratic party is exercising any magnetism which is drawing them 
to its support. It offers to their imaginations no great programme 
of measures to be undertaken. It has no leading statesman, if 
we except Mr. Bayard, whose abilities and character excite their 
loyalty. It has gathered around it, by its recent history, associa- 
tions which repel them. It is,as Mr. Garfield happily said, a 
great graveyard, where the corpses of defeated plans and effete ideas | 
are buried, and where the very atmosphere is alien to youth and 
hope. We do not say that the Republican party is as much the | 
reverse of all this as we would like to see it. But it represents the 
purpose of the American people to be thoroughly a nation, to open 
a national career to the American people, and to extend equal jus- 
tice to every human being under its flag. It has on its side the 
memories ofall that is greatest in our recent past. It has equally 
whatever there is of hopefulness and outlook on the political future. 








TuerE has been one thing which clearly did not pay in this 
campaign. We mean personal abuse of Mr. Garfield, According 
tothe Cincinnati Lagwircr, it was achief employment of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Indiana. ‘They did not achieve much by it, either 
there or in Ohio. The nearer we get to Mr. Garfield’s home, the 
greater the Republican gains. 
one might have thought there was no room for any gain, so large 
and steady has been the Republican majority for years past. But 
there was a gain of sixteen hundred in that district- And yet one 
of our newspapers tells us that the Republican victory in Ohio owes 
nothing to the strength of the party’s candidate ! 

Our Democratic friends must see by this time that they made a 
bad blunder in allowlng Mr. Dana of 7he Sun to give them the 
keynote of the campaign. The amount of energy they have ex- 
pended in chalking and painting “ 329,” and in pasting up slips of 
paper with these figures, might have done them some good if it 
had been expended more sensibly. A little knowledge of human 
nature would have kept them from this ruse. Its only effect has 
been to make Republicans madder and more determined. Nothing 
more irritates a man, than to hear the senseless iteration of a 
charge which he knows or believes to be a slander. And that is ex- 
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| that can happen to the Republicans in Maine. 


_ Republicans if they are not carried for Mr. Garfield. 


| speaks, 
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actly the state of mind of the Republican voters on this question. 
There is so little evidence to show that Mr. Garfield did wrong, the 


| evidence and the inherent probabilities are so strongly the other 


way, and Democrats like Mr. Black, Mr. Thurman and Mr Springer 
have expressed themselves so strongly, as convinced of his personal 
integrity, that a Republican is quite excusable in believing that 
not one Democrat believes a word of this talk, and that it is re- 


_ peated merely to win a party advantage by slandering an honest 
| man. 


As such it has been judged at the polls, and in the light of 
the October elections it has become ridiculous. It is now tossed 
back to its authors in every shape, and in every connection. 





Ir was not to be expected that the Democrats would give up 
the fight after the October elections, although most of them have 
the candor to admit that they have received a discouraging defeat, 
and that Indiana must be counted as a Republican State. Mr. 
Barnum, of their National Committee, kindly volunteers his ser- 
vices as their “arithmetic man,” and figures up a majority for 
General Hancock by counting New Jersey, New York and Maine 
as Democratic States. We presume that even Mr. Barnum would 
not take it for granted that any of these States are assured for his 
candidate. In Maine, for instance, it is quite true that the three 
electors he needs are on the Fusion ticket, as Democrats pledged 
to vote for General Hancock; yet it is equally true that they are 
not upon the straight Greenback ticket, but, instead of them, three 
electors are equally pledged to support Mr. Weaver. Even though 
the general drift of things since September should have no effect on 
Maine, or should increase the strength of the opposition to the Re- 
publican party, the most probable result of the November election 
will be the choice, by a majority, of the four Greenbackers who are 
on both the straight and the Fusion tickets and, by a plurality, 
of three Republican electors. This, it seems to us, is the worst 
More probable is 
the election of the whole Republican ticket by a respectable ma- 


_ jority. 


As regards New York and New Jersey, it will be the fault of the 
Indiana has 
made the task much easier as regards New York. It has brought 
over to them that large body of metropolitan voters whose politi- 
cal creed is chiefly a belief in success, and for whom the Herald 
The Maine disaster caused quite a “Hancock boom” 
among these voters; but they are now clamoring for a general and 
united support of Mr. Garfield, as the only way to insure that there 
shall be no electoral commission needed in 1881. They are very 
strongly supported by the business interests in New York city, 
mercantile as well as manufacturing. Not since the war has there 
been such intense Republican feeling in that city, and that amoug 
classes which have hitherto been regarded as either hostile or in- 
different to the Protectionist policy. Their clubs, parades, flag- 
raisings and addresses fo the public:show that they have become 
aware of the solidarity of industrial interests, and of the depend- 
ence of the present prosperity upon the continuance of the Tariff. 
And, even in New York city, the manufacturing interest has be- 
come a strong one. Four years ago we were told by a very de- 
cided Democrat, a Wall Street sugar-broker, that it would not now 
be possible to carry that city for Free Trade simply, as the local 
injury, which such a change might cause, would be most severe. 
It will be carried for General Hancock on the strength of party as- 
sociations, but, as we believe, by a reduced majority, which the 
Republicans of the interior can easily overcome. 





Ix New Jersey, the Republican victory isa much simpler matter. 
Relatively to the whole population, New Jersey has a much greater 
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number of manufacturers and workmen, and there is every indica- 
tion that these are affected, as in Indiana, by the proposal that we 
shall have “a Tariff for revenue only.” We are credibly in- 
formed that it was never so easy to convert Democratic, and espec- 
ially Irish, voters to the Republican party. The Democratic issues 
for which our Irish citizens cared, are now obsolete. The negro is 
a citizen and a voter, without any of the dreadful social and amal- 
gamational results foretold by Democratic orators during the Re- 
corstruction struggle. The only issue of this campaign, for which 
the Irish yote can be made really to care, is that between American 
Protection and “ British Free Trade.” That England desires, above 
all things, the success of the Democratic party, that their victory 
would strengthen her commercial empire and redound chiefly to 
her advantage, that it would give a new sanction to the methods 
by which Irish industries were destroyed and Ireland has been kept 
miserable, are facts which do awaken an interest in every Irish 
bosom. And if the Republicans take the pains to put these facts 
before the voters of the Eastern States, they fairly may look for a 
great accession of strength from a quarter from which they have 
had, in previous years, but little support. 





Tuat the Democrats of New Jersey are perplexed by this issue, 
is evident enough from the efforts they are making to get rid of it. 
Their State Convention tried to bury it under a Protectionist plat- 
form, but in vain. The editor of 7he Patterson Guardian took it 
to Gen. Hancock, and implored him for an utterance which would 
set the minds of his faithful Jerseymen at rest. The editor gota 
declaration, which we shall not criticize. It is enough to say that 
Democratic papers scoffed at it as silly nonsense, of which Gen. 
Hancock could not be the author. But he was so, nevertheless. 
He spoke of the Tariff as a local issue, with which the general gov- 
ernment did not care to meddle, and made other remarks equally 
suited to awaken the laughter of irreverent Republicans. 

To save the party and their candidate, Senator Randolph ap- 
pealed to Gen. Hancock for such a written declaration of his views 
as would relieve “ our manufacturing friends” of their solicitude. 
The letter of reply gives a sort of repudiation of the Guardian's re- 
port, but in reality it confirms it fully. It is the letter ofa man who 
does not know what either Protcction or Free Trade means, who 
thinks that a Tariff for revenue only must also be protective, and 
that, as we must raise a large revenue by a Tariff, it is useless to 
talk of Free Trade in America. “ Free Trade is folly,” he tells the 
Free Trade party which nominated him and put him upon a Free 
Trade platform. So Gen. McClellan tried to repudiate the plank in 
the platform of 1864, which declared the war a failure. Nothing is 
to be gained by such a course, and it is neither dignified nor hon- 
orable. The American people expect to have both the platform and 
the candidate before them by the date of the October election. 
Changes made after that date come too late. : 





THE Republican party have run upona snag, of which we hasten 
to warn them. Prof: W. S. Sumner, of Yale, has opened his bat- 
teries upon them. If the election is to turn upon the Protection 
question, he means to be heard, and Connecticut, at least, is to be 
enlightened as to the absurdity of the policy which created and 
would preserve her mills and factories. It is, however, a sad fea- 
ture of our political situation that the American people will not 
agree to be governed by professors. If they had, we should have 
got rid of this bother about manufactures long ago, and should 
have been kept in, or reduced to, that pleasing and simple condi- 
tion of society traditionally represented by the ancient Arcadia. 
From two-thirds of the chairs created for teaching Political Sci- 
ence to young Americans, the Free Trade doctrines are now 
taught. 








principal exceptions known to us. But somehow practical life 
seems to rub off the influence of the professorial teaching, and the 
factory and the counting house convert young Free Traders into 
very sober Protectionists. 

It is curious that New England, with her immense manufac- 
turing interest, has but one Protectionist Professor of Political 
Economy, New York but one, and New Jersey none. It is this fact 
which has done much to sanction the absurd notion that this isa 
specially Pennsylvanian interest—a notion which the vote in the 
West may help to dispel. We should like to quote what a Cor- 
necticut manufacturer recently said to the treasurer of Yale Col- 
lege, as to the cause of the perennial poverty of that venerable 
school of learning. But we dare not. It might provoke a retort, 
which we could not answer, as to the perennial poverty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the generosity of our manufacturers 
to institutions which teach and defend the American doctrine of 
Natural Economy. 





SOME newly found friends of the Republican party are anxious 
that it should not be content with a complete conquest of the 
Northern states, but should send its speakers into those Southern 
states in which there is any room for doubt. We hope that there 
will be no such waste of men and money. The victory in Indiana 
was won by concentration of energy, and until election day there 
should be a similar concentration upon New York and New 
Jersey. Every other Northern state can now take care of itself, 

If there were any chance of a fair election in any Southern 
State, it might be worth trying. But the South is now solid, not 
because there is a Democratic majority, nor even because the 
negroes are deterred from voting, as was formerly the case, but be- 
cause the Democrats, as they themselves say, “ have the count.” 
To contest any Southern state for the Presidency would be a stul- 
tification of the Republican party. It would involve a profession 
of faith in the existence of free elections where it is well knowa 
they do not exist. Perhaps it would be not unwelcome to the 
Southern Democrats themselves, as enabling them the more grace- 
fully to dissolve the solidity which, as they now find, has been so 
much against them. But they should be furnished with no assist- 
ance to retire from their unfortunate sectional position. They 
made that section of the country solid, and they should be left to 
unmake it. That they will do so, we think not improbable. If it 
is seen that Mr. Garfield is elected beyond any peradventure, he 
probably will be given the votes of several states, which he does 
not need. 

On one point pains should be taken by the Republicans as re- 
gards the South. They should see that every vote they can con- 
trol is cast for Congressmen, and that, as in the state election in 
Alabama,a record of this is kept at every polling-place by trust- 
worthy persons. All indications point to the presence of a Repub- 
lican majority in the next House of Representatives, and, by con- 
sequence, to an opportunity of teaching the Southern people the 
meaning of “a full, free and fair election.” To this the Southern 
Republicans have every motive. Their condition might be changed 
greatly for the worse by a hostile Congress, and their attention to 
this may honestly convert a very small Republcan preponderance 
into a good working majority. 





THE two factions of the New York Democracy have not found 
it an easy matter to come to an understanding as regards the dis- 
tribution of municipal offices and patronage. It was made all the 
more difficult by the result of the October elections. With the 


| decline of Gen. Hancock’s prospects, his personal influence for peace 


Boston University, Cornell University, Wabash College, | 


St. John’s College, and the University of Pennsylvania are the | 


and reconciliation was diminished; and the importance of city officcs 
rose as the prospect of getting the custom house and the post office 
became more remote. No class of politicians in America can dis- 
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course more eloquently of reform than the Democrats of New York | 
city, and none seem to be governed more absolutely by the mean- | 


est considerations. For the sake of half a dozen petty places, they 


quarrelled so bitterly as to give the State toa Republican Governor, | 


whom they might have defeated with ease. And all through the 
presidential campaign, when it was so important for their party 
that they should /ook decent at least, they have kept up this mis- 
erable haggle over the city patronage. 


Their nomination of Mr. | 


William R. Grace has given the Republicans an excellent chance | 


to make fools of themselves, and some of them seem in a hurry 
to embrace it. Mr. Grace is a very respectable man, but a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and there is in New York, as 
elsewhere, a large amount of intolerant Protestantism, which can 
be rallied to resist such a candidate. To this feeling, it seems, 
there are Republicans who are ready to make their appeal. 
intelligent Americans can have no sympathy with the intoler- 
ance which would shut out of civil office the member of a church 
whose membership has embraced Carroll of Carrolton, Phil. Sheridan, 
Joseph R. Chandler, and many another citizen of whom every 
American is proud, Nor will those who heartily embrace the 
American idea of free government find anything to give them 
pleasure in the proscription of any body of American citizens on 
religious grounds. If there be any special and local reason why a 
Roman Catholic should not be Mayor of New York, that consti- 
tutes a legitimate ground of objection, which may be removed by 
proper explanations on Mr. Grace’s part. The only solid objection 
we have seen to Mr. Grace’s candidacy is that urged by 7he 7imes. 
It is that the seventy thousand Roman Catholic voters in that city 
are already too well represented on the new Democratic ticket, so 
that, by the success of that ticket, many departments of public 
business would be placed in the exclusive control of members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This, it seems to us, would be ob- 
jectionable as regards any denomination of Christians, and when it is 


remembered that New York contains one hundred and fifty thou- 


sand Protestant voters, it will be seen that the principle of a fair 
distribution has been violated or ignored. Besides being wrong 
in itself, any show of Republican intolerance towards Roman 
Catholics would, at this present moment, be a. bad blunder. Never, 
in recent times, have our Roman Catholic citizens been less zealous 
in the support of the Democratic party. The support 7he Tadlet 
gives to Mr. Garfield’s candidacy, and the attitude of Ze Pilot as 
regards the Free Trade controversy, are enough to show this. The 
Democracy knew that they were taking a risk in nominating Mr. 
Grace. It isa risk they have never taken before. But it was to 
escape a still greater risk: viz., the permanent alienation of that 
Roman Catholic support, upon which they have always depended. 
The Republicans can do their rivals no better service than to join 
in any Know-Nothing hue and cry against the Catholics. Much 
better than that it would be for them to select from their own 
ranks some equally good Catholics as their candidates for a fair 
share of the municipal offices. 





The Bostonians have been deriving some indignant amusement 
from a remarkable bank, managed exclusively by women, and for 
the exclusive benefit of unmarried women. “The establishment 
accepted no deposits beyond a thousand dollars, and paid eight per 
cent a ionth upon all deposits. The sums obtained by the offer of 
these terms is not yet known, but it seems to have been consider- 
ably more than a million of dollars. The principal manager 
of the institution, Mrs. E. C. Howe, is one of those feminine char- 
latans, of whom we have too many before the public. <A 
clairvoyant, a dabbler in spiritualism, and divorced once or 
twice, she was sailing under a false name at the time of her 
detection. 


When the police came to arrest her, she adopted the | society thinks of such importance to itself that is willing to make a 


most childish devices to escape them, and still persists in regard- | 





ing her bank as a perfectly legitimate institution. Strange to 
say, there was nothing really original about the idea. The ex- 
actress, Adele Spitzeder. with her Dachauer Bank in Miinchen, in 
1870-72, induced a continual flow cf deposits by paying a high 
rate of interest out of the principal received. Miss Spitzeder 
seems to have been acting for herself, but there is reason to believe 
that Mrs. Howe was a tool in the hands of a knot of masculine 
rogues, who used her to swindle poor women out of their savings. 
She has nothing to show for the money received, and her assisants 
speak of her receiving visits from a number of men, who seemed to 
avoid publicity and recognition as much as possible. 

The victims of the swindle, many of them school-teachers, re- 
ceive less sympathy, we think, than they deserve. Women, asa 
rule, have but little experience in business matters, and but little 
knowledge of those complex arrangements by which financial in- 
terests are managed. Not one woman in five can give a good rea- 
son for believing that the offer of eight per cent a month, indicates 
a purpose to swindle; nor did these Boston women see any good 
reason for doubting that the bank might be “a work of benevolence, 
supported by funds furnished or bequeathed by the Quakers.” 
Even Gail Hamilton, although certainly possessed of more mental 
acuteness than most men, made the bad blunder of rushing into 
print in defence of Mrs. Howe and her bank,—being moved thereto 
by criticisms upon feminine commercial management. The story 
makes it evident that we cannot remove the old restraints upon 
women’s action in matters of property, and yet leave them ig- 
norant of everything, the knowledge of which would keep them 
from running into sucha trap. That we should go back to the 
old state of things, in which women were kept under male guar- 
dianship, is neither possible nor desirable. We must therefore 
go forward in the direction of improving the education of the 
sex, assimilating it more to the demands of modern society, and 
putting an educated woman on as good a footing as a man. 





THE Fire Commissioners of Philadelphia are urging the resto- 
ration of the salaries in that department to what they were before 
the reduction of two years ago. We have no doubt that this is a 
just demand, and that this bit of false and unjust economy should 
be got rid of. But we know of a still juster and more urgent 
claim. It is for the restoration of the salaries of our school teach- 
ers to the point at which they stood before the mania for econo- 
mies seized upon our city’s authorities. Even at that level, their 
salaries were far lower than they ought to have been. Our Grad- 
grinds will say that if we can get teachers at the present figures, 
we should keep at these; the city should not pay for its school sys- 
tem more than it absolutely must. But people who want to be just 
will remember that, in the existing condition of the market for 
woman’s labor, she can be forced to work for a remuneration which 
any honest man would be ashamed to offer. Does it befit the self- 
respect of a great city to deal with the teachers of its children as 
the owners of the slop-shops treat their “ hands.” 

Besides, the economy is a false one for the city, even though it 
is not so for the slop-shops. In the latter every piece of work is 
inspected, and the workwoman kept up to the standard of good 
sewing, as though with the lash. But in the school bad work will 
be the consequence of bad pay, even though the teacher herself 
should strive conscientiously against it. Good teaching calls for a 
certain elasticity of mind and heart in the teacher. It is more de- 
pendent upon the tone of mind than upon any mechanical arrange- 
ments or regulations, such as text books and courses of study. A 
fair and honest payment of the teacher would, therefore, be a vast 
gain to the efficiency of the school. It would show that the teacher 
is appreciated and respected, and that her vocation is one which 


handsome outlay. At present, the average cost of a scholar in our 
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public schools is $18 a year. It ought to be, as Mr. Edward T. | 
Stecl justly says, twice as great. The other great defect in our | 
schools is the want of a Superintendent. For want of one, a | 
| reasons for valuing his personal friendship, but I am certain he will 
No manufacturer would run a large workshop without a foreman, | 


large part of the money we do lay out is no better than wasted. 


unless he meant to take that place himself. He knows that 
he would lose much more than a foreman’s wages, through the 
men not knowing the best way of doing their work, or through 
their neglect of it. And just like a foreman in a factory is a su- 
perintendent in a school system; the want of one is a great 
waste. A man like Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, or Mr. Geo. A. 
Walton, of Massachussets, would emancipate our schools ‘from 
much of the mechanical charlatanry by which they have been en- 
slaved, and would bring the latest and best ideas to bear upon 
the management. His personal influence would be felt along the 
whole line in bracing up the moral and intellectual tone of onr 
educational army. We cannot afford these shabby economies in 
Philadelphia. Our place as a manufacturing community depends 
upon the intelligence of our people ; and if we go on as at present, 
by the beginning of next century we will be recognized as the 
least intelligent and most*backward of all the cities of the North. 


A POLITICAL LOVE FEAST. 
\ ) HILE there is always room in politics for the unforeseen and 


the unexpected, the American people of both parties have 
made up their minds, since the October elections, that Mr. Garfield 
is to be our next President. All the straws indicate that few or 
no bets against him are now taken, whatever the odds. The 
weather-cock newspapers, after cheering on the Democracy for 
three months past, and applauding the splendid management of 
the campaign by Messrs. Barnum and English, are now telling that 
party that they have shown themselves asses from the very start, 
and bidding them vote for Gen. Hancock but stake their money 
on Mr. Garfield. The business of making cabinets for the former 
no longer flourishes, while the choice open to Gen. Harrison, of a 
seat in the Senate or a seat in the Cabinet, is freely discussed. 

It is not too soon, therefore, to suggest that there might be a 
general softening of political asperities during the week before 
election, and an effort to come, before the: 2d of November, to 
some common standing ground for all honest and patriotic citizens. 
We should be unworthy the name we bear if we did not regard it 
as our duty to remind men of all parties that they are first of all 
Americans, that they agree upon far more important points—in- 
cluding the Ten Commandments—than those on which they differ, 
and that their differences are somewhat magnified and exaggerated 
during the heat of great elections. As there is no certainty that 
the party leaders could be got together in time for the purpose of 
an ante-election love-feast, we shall take the liberty of telling them 
what gracious and kindly things each of them might well have 
said at such a meeting: 

Mr. Conkiinc: My master feeling, on this auspicious occasion, 
is a profound regret for the sins and short-comings of Gen. Grant’s 
two administrations, which did so much to intensify and perpetuate 
partisan bitterness, and to diminish the claims of the Republican 
party to the respect and support of my countrymen. Iam still a 
Grant man— it is my pride to have been one of the 306 who stood 
by the Great Captain at Chicago—and during the labors of the 
present campaign, you may have observed that I managed to say 
a word or two which looked to his election in 1884. But I rejoice 
to know that the Hayes and Garfield administrations will have 
made a break between 1876 and 1884,and that the party tradition in 
favor of good and pure government, by that time, will be fixed. We 
want Mr. Grant again,s-but no more Murphys and Belknaps; and 
we believe that the General has learnt something as to his choice 
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of men, and his undue obstinacy in standing by unworthy friends. 
As for Gen. Garfield, there is every ground for believing that his 
administration will be splendid and successful. I have the best of 


enter upon office untrammeled by bargains of any sortwith any 
person. 

Mr. Curtis: As speaking for what has been called the Civil 
Service Reform wing of the party, I am greatly gratified by the 
candid utterances of our Senator. I cannot say that the gentle- 
men I am supposed to represent are altogether pleased with the 
situation. We did expect some definite pledges from Mr. Garfield ; 
we have only learned from his letter of acceptance that he has 
given attention to the subject, but is even more impressed With 
the difficulties of the reform than with the necessity for it. But 
perhaps the existing confusion in this matter is due as much to my 
associates as to any other cause. We tried to import into Ameri- 
can politics a European expedient, whose value had not been fully 
tested at home. We thought to debar office-holders from taking 
that legitimate interest in politics which was their right as citizens, 
when we should rather have sought to give them such a perman- 
ence in tenure of office as would have relieved them of any temp- 
tation to neglect their public duties. We lopped off the branches, 
but never touched the root of a great evil. We managed to iden- 
tify a great reform with plans and devices which did not commend 
themselves to the common sense of the people. 


Mr. BraineE; I hope that I have waved the bloody shirt for the 
last time, and that before another election our party divisions will 
be reconstructed on new lites. Speaking of reconstruction 
reminds me that. the Southern people are not the only peo- 
ple to be blamed for the present unhappy situation. We were 
too much afraid of Mr. Johnson in 1868. We adopted a half-baked 
plan of reconstruction, which we hoped would give the Republican 
party the permanent control of the South through the negro vote. 
We made the mistake of running our heads against a natural law 
of politics. We tried to govern society through its weakest part, 
through a class unavoidably ignorant, and altogether devoid of 
political discipline and experience. We failed miserably ; we de- 
served to fail. But I may be excused for refusing to admire the 
Southern statesmanship which, with all the resources of wealth 
and intelligence at its command, found no other means than those 
actually employed to undo our work. Nor shall any fear of cen- 
sure or criticism deter me from pleading the rights of the Alabama 
negro until he is as free to vote, and to have his vote honestly 
counted, as is the Maine Democrat. As for the carpet-bag gov- 
ernments, no Republican of intelligence would desire their resto- 
ration. Mr. Hayes was right in leaving them to their fate. As 
Mr. Garfield said, he could not dootherwise under the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Wape Hampton: I have just been reading the last volume 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, and I could 
not help comparing his story of the suppression of the Jamaica In- 
surrection of 1865 with the story of what was done with our own 
Southern people during the same year, under even the excitement 
which followed Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. It made me prouder 
of the American name, and it awakened some regrets that after 
fifteen years of clemency we are still in sectional array against our 
brethren of the North. Partly this has been due to our looking 
always to the Democratic minority in the North, instead of trying 
to come to terms with its Republican majority, with which, in 
spite of party differences, we have far more general and social af- 
finity. It is certainly to be regretted that the intelligence of either 
section has been forced into an alliance with the ignorance and 
prejudice of the other. 

My brother from Maine has confessed the sins of his party in 
the matter of reconstruction. Let me add that he is right in re- 
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fusing to admire the measures by which we defeated that policy. 
Those measures have done a frightful injury to the South. They 
have given a sanction to violence and fraud, for which we are suf- 
fering. They have co-operated with the reminiscences of slavery in 
causing a marked deterioration in the character of our young men. 
Every thoughtful Southerner would be glad to see them buried in 
oblivion, and to co-operate with the whole nation in defending the 
negro, and in fitting him for the duties of his new position. I am 
glad we are to have a President whose sympathies are American. 
Mr. Garfield’s course in regard to the opening of the Mississippi, 
and, indeed, his whole attitude towards the South deserve a recog- 
nition at our hands which they have not received. 


[Number 2 


of the worst heritages of slavery, that the South is merely an agri- 
cultural country, and its people are employed only in the less pro- 
ductive sorts of labor. We desire a better industrial status for 
them, and we look for the day when Georgia will rival the banks 
of the Merrimac in cotton spinning, and when Minneapolises will 
spring up along the water courses of North Carolina. 


SENATOR BayArD; I must confess my surprise at the evidence we 
have had of the hold which the Protectionist policy has upon the 
Northern people. JI am not so agile as our honored candidate for 
the Presidency, in the matter of getting over to the winning side. 
But I now see that, even supposing we were right in prefer- 


_ ring Free Trade, we made a great mistake in proposing a trans- 


Mr. SHERMAN: I hope that I shall not be expected to abandon | 


my belief in the blessings conferred on the country through the 
resumption of specie payments, nor to forget'my own share, and 


that of the Republican party, in effecting it. But I must admit | 


that there were classes who suffered terribly in the process, and 
that we did not by any means exhaust the resources of statesman- 
ship for their relief. And when,—-under the pressure of measures 
which added fifty or a hundred per cent. to their debts, but nothing 
to their resources,—they showed a disposition to cry out against 
our fiscal policy, and to listen to any theorist who thought he knew 
better than we, they were too often treated with scorn when they 
rather deserved our sympathy. The financial Pharisaism of the 
Republican party lost it the votes of many honest men, of whom 
we often spoke as though they wished to repeal the eighth com- 
mandment, I may add that our financial and banking system, 
while better than anything previously known in America, is by no 
means the end of all perfection. When compared with the Land 
Banks and the People’s Banks of Europe, it is easily seen to be an 
aristocratic system,—like a “limited express’’ made up of palace cars 
with no place for the farmer and the poor man. 


GENERAL WEAVER: If the Secretary had always been so candid, 
the need for a Greenback party would not have been so great. He 
has made it easier for me to admit that our party took upon its 
shoulders a good many wild vagaries, of which it was finally un- 
loaded in our Chicago Convention, We have not given up our 
hope of seeing the principle recognized that the nation alone 
should issue paper money as well as coin. But you will hear less 
about fiat money from us. As regards silver, I believe the day is 
fast approaching, when not only all parties, but all civilized countries, 
will unite for its remonetization at some rate corresponding to its 
market-price. From Mr. Garfield we expect no special sympathy 
for our party views. But the Radical mob cried, “Cheers for old 
Eldon! He never ratted!”” We, too, can respect a decided and 
consistent antagonist, who never embraced our cause, and therefore 
never betrayed it. 

WHARTON BarKeER: I suppose it will be conceded that if this 
election has settled anything, it has shown that the American peo- 
ple mean to maintain their Protective Tariff, and that it is no local 
question, in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. But I wish to add, that 
we do not regard our victory as giving any sanction to the crudi- 
ties and anomalies in Protective legislation, which are now on the 
statute books. During the last session of Congress, the Protectionists 
of America asked for the passage of General Eaton’s Tariff Revision 
Bill. They did not do so,as some supposed, in order to gain time, 
nor, as others supposed, for the ‘sake of political effect. They did it 
because they wanted to see the Tariff no longer a political issue. 
They believed that there could be drafted a Tariff thoroughly 
Protectionist in itscharacter and its workings, which would stand for 
sixty years to come, and which we would no more think of altering 
than we now think of amending the calendar. And I want to say 
that we are as much in earnest for such a revision as we were 
before the election. We regret to see our brethren of the South 
arrayed against us on this question of our fiscal policy. It is one 








ition so sudden as to amount to an industrial revolution. The 
Tariff amounted to a national pledge, under which industries have 
grown to great magnitude; and it would be something like a 
breach of faith to propose an immediate change to the opposite 
policy. I shall be happy to co-operate with the Protect ionists in 
effecting a sensible and moderate reform of the Tariff. 

GENERAL Hancock: Somebody says that only that ignorance 
which you mistake for knowledge will do you much harm; I have 
learned something about my ignorance on several points since the 
beginning of June, and one is this of Protection and Free Trade. 

While not quite so eager for the Presidency as is alleged by a 
gentleman whom I had always supposed to be eager enough on his 
own account, I did cherish an honorable ambition to fill the high- 
est office in the gift of my countrymen. I have yet to learn what 
was blame-worthy in that ambition. I am not aware of having 
stooped to any undignified or dishonorable course to promote it. 
Everyone knows that I have not posed before the country, year in 
and year out, as the coming man. 

I wanted to be President, and if I am not to be elected this 
time I regret it. But there are two considerations which alleviate 
my regret. The first is derived from the contemplation of the 
visitors who flocked over to my head-quarters twice a week. If 1 
am ever to be President, I hope that will be after the Civil Service 
has been reformed on the basis of tenure of office. 

The second is my honest respect for the gentleman who 
seems likely to be my successful rival in the matter To be beaten 
by a man so pure and so able as Mr. Garfield, makes the defeat 
more tolerable. We are told by some of our volunteer aids that 
we have earned our defeat by the stupidity with which we con- 
ducted the campaign. On one point we were stupid. It was in 
allowing such fellows as Dana to set the style of the campaign, and 
in following their lead in blistering curbstones and dead walls with 
329. The candidate who was for years at the head of the House 
Committee on Appropriation, and then for years at that of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and who, although neither spend- 
thrift nor speculator, is worth to-day less than $30,000, needs no 
vindication of his honesty from anyone. That group of figures 
was an insult to the common sense of hiscountrymen. We should 
have taken the good opinion of such men as Judge Black, Allan 
Thurman, Wm. Springer, Gen. Rosencrans, and Henry B. Payne, as 
final in this matter. 

Even as Democrats, we may rejoice that the Republican choice 
has fallen upon one who is so little disposed to extend national and 
military authority beyond its proper limits. He alone of all the 
Northern leaders seems to have kept his head in the year that fol- 
lowed the war, and to have abstained from excesses which now 


blot the record of even moderate Democrats. He faced party feel- — 


ing and prejudice nobly, in helping to put an end to the authority 
of military tribunals. He has been among the defenders of the 
constitutional rights of the South. He will be President of the 
whole country ; not, like one of his predecessors, « President of the 
Republican party.” . 

Mr. Hayss: Bless you a//, my children. 
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TWO SONGS. 
FIRST SONG 
I, 


Let me die by the sea! 

When his billows are haughty and high, 
And the storm-wind’s abroad,— 

When his dark passion grasps at the sky 
With the power of a God,— 

When all his fierce forces are free— 
Let me die by the sea. 


Il. 


Let me die by the sea! 
To his rhythms of tempest and rain, 

I would pass from the earth, 
Through death that is travail and pain, 
Through death that is birth ; 

*Mid the thunders of wave and of lea, 

Let me die by the sea. 


Ill. 


Let me die by the sea! 
When the great deeps are sundered and stirred, 
And the night cometh fast, 
Let my spirit mount up like a bird, 
On the wings of the blast. 
O’er the tumults of wave and of lea, 
O’er their ravage and roar, 
She would soar, she would soar, 
Where Peace waits her at last: 
Oh! Fate, let me die by the sea. 


SECOND SONG. 


Ah, no! Ah, no! I would not go 
While earth and heaven are black :— 
And the lithe lightning’s lurid glow 
Throbs down the thunder-track :— 
When all is wildly drear and dark, 
Guard, guard, O, God! this vital spark! 


Il. 


But [ would go when winds are low, 
And distant, dreamy rills 
Are heard to lapse with lingering flow, 
Between the twilight hills : 
With earth, and wave, and heaven at peace, 
Then \et these outworn pulses cease. 
Pau. H. Hé “xx. 


BYORNSTHXERNE BYORNSON. 


JORNS’ TJERNE BJORNSON, who is at present on avisit to the Uni- 
ted States, is the foremost man in the three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

Intellectually, as physically, he looms a head above all the people. 
He has reaped, in the course of his literary and political career. more 
love and more hatred, more worship and more detestation, than any 
Norseman since the death of Henrik Wergeland. And yet it must be 
admitted that even those who profess to hate and detest him are forced 
to yield him the homage of a reluctant admiration, for he combines in 
his character the qualities which Norsemen, whatever be their political 
proclivities, have at all times held in high esteem. He is almost reck- 
lessly brave, and stubborn in his defence of what he conceives to be 
right. He hates half-measures and compromises, and chooses always 
the straightest path to his goal, and he loves his country with the ardor 
of a strong and generous nature. It may be an impertinence. perhaps, 
to call these virtues typically Norse; it is undeniable, however, that they 
express the national Gothic ideal, and it is not so much of a paradox as 
at first glance it may seem, to assert that a nation should be judged by 
its aspirations no less than by its achievements. Bjérnson, then, is a 
nearer approximation to the Norse ideal of manhood than any other 
public man in Scandinavia to-day, and hence the love with which he is 
regarded—and hence, also, the hate. Nevertheless. to quote the lan- 
guage of an intelligent Swedish traveller, who recently described his 
journey through Norway: ‘‘ The Norwegians like themselves to criticize, 
and some seem to revile Bjornson, but they all get furious if a foreigner 
ventures to agree with them.’’* The observation, which is eminently 


* Quoted from memory. 


' of Quikue, on the Dovre mountain, 
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true, characterizes the attitude of both factions of the Norsemen toward 
their greatest poet and thinker. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson was born December 8th, 1832, in the parish 
His father, who was a clergyman, 


| was later removed to Romsdal, one of the most wildly picturesque re- 
' gions in all Norway, and it was here that Bjérnson spent his happy boy- 








| verdict of the public. 


hood. At the age of twelve he was sent to the gymnasium at Molde, 
where, according to the statement of one of his early friends, he dis- 
tinguished himself more by his rebellion against all discipline than by 
scholarship. At sixteen, the fortunes of the French Republic interested 
and agitated him powerfully. He called meetings of the school-boys 

debate the wisdom of this or that political measure, and it was a 
severe blow to him when Louis Napoleon signed the death-warrant of 
the Republic. During his brief university career, too, it was the fates 
of the nations of to-day which absorbed him, rather than those of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. He was by nature a leader of men, and 
his fiery eloquence and power in debate made him the promoter and 
spokesman of all liberal and progressive tendencies within the student 
world. It was about this time that the poet within him began to de- 
mand expression, no longer in deed alone, but also in song; although 
it has at all times been characteristic of Bjérnson that the literary ex- 
pression has never with him been the end, but merely a means—and a 
powerful one—for some cherished purpose. He is not an adherent of 
the creed which demands the worship of art for art’s sake. It was a 
need with him to live grandly and nobly, and feeling that the gift of 
song was given to him, he gave vent to the volume, not of melody, for 
of that he possesses but little, but of great and impetuous thought that 
was laboring within him. His first acknowledged work was a drama, 
‘‘Valborg’’ which was accepted for representation by the Royal Theatre 
in Christiana, but whieh he subsequently withdrew without awaiting the 
During a sojourn of half a year in Copenhagen, 
he wrote the novel ‘‘Synnéve Solbakken,’’ which made him suddenly 
famous, and the admirably effective tragedy, ‘‘ Halte Hulda,”’ * 
which announced to the Norsemen the important fact that they possessed 
a national dramatist. 

The Norwegian stage had hitherto been entirely in the hands of the 
Danes, whose language is spoken with slight modifications by all culti- 
vated people in Norway. Denmark possessed a rich dramatic literature 
while Norway had none worthy of the name; and it was, therefore, 
considering the approximate identity of the languages, an absolute 
necessity that the latter should depend upon the former. Bjérnson, 
however, with his stubborn sense of independence, could not brook 
this humiliating relation, and he began a fierce critical warfare against 
the Danish actors and the supremacy of foreign authors upon the Nor- 
wegian stage. His polemics attracted considerable attention, and es- 
pecially won him the heart of Ole Bull, who had recently established a 
national theatre in Bergen, which was to embody the very ideas which 
Bjérnson was advocating. As a matter of course, then, the young poet 


| was called to conduct this new national enterprise, which, if it was not 


| a financial success, at all events served several important purposes. It 
| stimulated dramatic authorship, and trained a company of excellent 


| ed, in these years, a series of strong national dramas, 


Norwegian actors and actresses, many of whom became, in later years, 
the stars of the Royal Theatre in the capital. Bjérnson himself furnish- 
the themes of 
which were, with few exceptions, taken from the ancient Heimskring- 
la, or the Sagas of the Kings of Norway. The most important of these 
are the trilogy ‘“‘ Sigurd Slembe,’’ ‘‘ Between the Battles,’’ ‘‘ King 
Sverre,’’ ‘Mary Stuart in Scotland,’’ ‘After the Wedding,’’ (De 
Nygifte,) all of which have made the round of the principal European 
stages, with the exception of those of London and Paris, and have 
everywhere been received with well-merited applause. A_ projected 
series of brief Saga plays, dealing with the most dramatic incidents in 
Norwegian history, reveals a little too distinctly its didactic purpose. 
The published specimen, ‘‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar,’’ lacks the poetic intensity, 
which in the above-named tragedies appealed to the educated public, 
while their patriotic spirit conquered the hearts of the populace. 

It is perfectly consistent with Bjérnson’s patriotic character that in 
his capacity of novelist, he should choose the Norse peasants of to-day 
as his subject, as, in his dramas, he had depicted their ancestors of the 
Saga age. At all events, his earliest tales, ‘‘Synnéve Solbakken,”’ 
‘¢ Arne,’’ ‘‘ A Happy Boy,”’ and ‘‘ The Fishermaiden,’’ are charmingly 
disguised manifestoes of the same aggressively national creed, which he 
had fought for in his polemical writings The peasant hitherto 
had no acknowledged place in literature, he was not known, and still 
less respected. Bjérnson lifted him into prominence, depicted the 
brave struggle of his daily life, and demonstrated indirectly that he 
was the Norseman far excellence. If any one class of the people can 
arrogate to itself the exclusive title of ‘‘ Norse,’’ it is undoubtedly the 
peasant, who has the best right to it. He has preserved the customs 
and traditions of his ancestors, and in spite of the enforced ignorance 
and superstition which the government, through its priesthood, has seen 
fit to foster, he represents the genuine spirit of the Gothic North far 


*'A complete resemé and translations of the most effective passages of “ Halte 
Hulda,” will be found in the North American Review for January, 1873. 
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more truly than the upper classes, which for the last half century have 
been ineffectually endeavoring to remodel themselves after foreign pat- 
terns. It is our firm belief that Bjérnson gave the strongest impulse to 
the political movement which has resulted in placing the parliamentary 
majority in the hands of the peasants, and of his party which represents 
their views ; and it is but natural that he is, both by his partisans and 
opponents, regarded as perhaps the most important factor in the polit- 
ical future of Norway. He has never held any office in the gift of the 
government, and has persistently refused to take a seat in the ‘‘ Stor- 
thing ’’ or national assembly, to which he would long ago have been 
elected if such had been his wish. But, as an orator and political edu- 
cator, he is an enormous force in the land ; for the power and beauty of 
his speech are, we say it advisedly, beyond the imagination of those 
who have not heard him. 


We have listened to many famous orators, but we have heard non€ 
who rivals him. The very memory of the gigantic man, with his 
strong, beautiful voice and his rushing, foaming, thundering cataract of 
eloquence, is soaring and inspiring. Whenever the impulse seizes him, 
he travels from parish to parish, and the peasants flock together at the 
first rumor of his approach. We once had the privilege of accompany- 
ing him on such a journey, and the ring of his mighty speech has never 
ceased to vibrate in our soul. 


We think our American daily press does him a great injustice in 
characterizing him as ‘‘a political agitator.’’ He is an agitator, per- 
haps, in the sense that Demosthenes was one when he appealed to all 
the noblest sentiments in the hearts of his compatriots, in order to pre- 
vent them from being debased by indifference or submission to the 
Macedonian yoke. In Norway the situation is not exactly parallel, 
but yet sufficiently so to justify the comparison. The Ministry of 
Dr. Stang which is rigidly conservative, or even reactionary, has 
been in power for a long series of years, now nearly eight. When- 
ever its unpopularity grows threatening, the premier always has one 
fixed remedy ; he sacrifices one, and usually the most unpopular, mem- 
ber (always himself excepted), and selects a substitute one shade less 
objectionable. 


even approximately in sympathy with the power by which it is forced 
into these reluctant concessions, ‘The premier, when he throws over- 


In this way the ministry has been gradually recon- | 
structed, in deference to public opinion, but yet without being at all | 








board an antediluvian colleague, does not fill the vacancy with a man | 


of the nineteenth century, but he hunts up another intellectual fossil 
from a somewhat later geological period, and then plumes himself on 
his liberality and his respect for the popular will. Within the last 
months, however, the premier, or the king whom he represents, has 
been brought into direct antagonism with popular sentiment, as ex- 


VAGARIES OF THE AMERICAN KITCHEN. 


‘67 T\WENTY-SEVEN religions have I found in this country !’’ writes 
a French tourist, ‘‘And but one gravy !’’ 

Had the satirist been familiar with the machinery of the average 
American kitchen, he might have added—‘“‘ And that is made in a fry- 
ing-pan !’’ 

Our housewife may be unversed in the matter of steamers, braising, 
and fish-kettles. The chances are as ten to one that she never owned 
a gridiron, and would laugh the ‘‘ Vertical Broiler’’ to shrillest scorn. 
Were any, or all of these given to her and their uses enlarged upon 
intelligently and enthusiastically, she would shake an unconvinced head 
and brandish her frying-pan in the face of anxious innovators and dis- 
gusted reformers. A convenient implement? Hear her testimony and 
behold her practice ! 

For breakfast her family is nourished—be it winter or summer— 
upon fried bacon—or salt pork—fried mush and fried potatoes. The 
bacon is cooked first ; done to a slow crisp, and set aside to ‘‘sizzle”’ 
out any remaining flavor of individuality, while she gets the mush ready. 
The meat comes out, and the slices of stiffened dough go in, first to 
absorb, then to be (still slowly) cooked by the hot fat. All the fat is 
soaked up before the cold, boiled potatoes, cut into clammy ‘ chunks,”’’ 
are put in. In fact, the last relay of mush is scorched to the bottom 
of the pan, and the bits of pork, clinging to the sides, are unsavory cin- 
ders. A great spoonful of lard sets all that to rights, and is just melted 
when the potatoes are immersed in it. Browning under this process is 
an impossibility, but a few outside pieces burn satisfactorily and the 
rest smoke as the contents of the invaluable utensil are dished. Break- 
fast is ready. If the wheels of her domestic organization are not greased 
into fair running order, the fault is not hers, but that of the recalcitrant 
stomachs that will not assimilate ‘‘good, wholesome food.”’ 

‘‘Our men-folks set so much store by a warm, substantial breakfast, 
that I make a matter of duty of getting it up for them,’’ says the dear 
woman, complacently, wiping the frying-pan, and hanging it where it 
will be ‘‘handy”’ to fry steak and onions for dinner, and to frizzle 
smoked beef or cod fish at supper-time. 

In proportion to ‘four men folks’’ appreciation of hot, nourishing 
viands, is our housemother’s relish of a ‘‘comfortable cup of tea.’’ 
The black earthen or tin tea-pot stands on the stove for the greater 
part of the day, and rarely has a chance to be scalded and dried in the 


| sunshine, as every vessel in which tea is brewed should be at least once 


pressed by overwhelming majorities in the Storthing, and the genuine- | 
ness of the government and professed deference to the Constitution (of | 


May 17th, 1814), has been put to the test. 
has in three successive years voted to admit the ministers of the Crown 
to parliamentary privileges in the English and French fashion, but the 
King has every time vetoed the law, whereupon the Storthing passed 
it again over the royal veto. 
cording to her Constitution, no parliamentary resolution can become 
law without the King’s signature, while the Storthing, led by the 


The National Assembly | 


in twenty-four hours. So soon as the water in the kettle nears the 
boiling point, after the morning fire is lighted, the handful of tea- 
leaves, thrown hap-hazard into the bottom of the pot, is hopelessly 
drowned, and the decoction set where it will gradually repair the lack 
of heat in the water. From steeping it passes to simmering—from hiss- 
ing to bubbling. The maker thereof must have her favorite drink 
‘‘just off the boil.’’ Nor would she recognize it without the harsh, 
herby taste acquired by the cooking, which refined connoisseurs would 
brand as murdering. The process of tea-making on the breakfast or 


_ supper table; the pretty array of urn, spirit lamp and ‘‘cozy,’’ she 


The ministry now insists that, ac- _ 


gifted statesman, Johan Sverdrup, claims (and undoubtedly with per- | 


fect right) that the King’s veto is merely suspensive. Bjérnson has 
made himself the principal spokesman for the latter view, and has, by 
his eloquent defence of the Storthing and its president, strongly influ- 
enced the popular sentiment in their favor. He now openly wages war 
against the monarchical principle, and declares his allegiance to the 
republic. In a little book published a few weeks ago, he expounds his 
opinions on these subjects in the most temperate and severely logical 
manner, professes his distrust of revolutionary methods, and his firm 
reliance upon healthy and organic development. 


During the last ten or twelve years, Bjérnson’s literary aciivity has 
served chiefly as an expression for his social and political convictions. 
His writings have all had a pronounced tendency and have been less 
purely zsthetical than formerly. 
novellette, ‘‘ The Bridal March,’’ which marks the close of his first period 
of growth rather than the beginning of the second, is an innocent little idyl 
of peasant life, but the dramas, ‘‘ Bankruptcy,’’ ‘‘ The Editor,’’ ‘‘ Leon- 
arda,’’ and ‘‘ The New System,’’ as well as the novel ‘‘ Magnhild,’’ are 


would condemn as fashionable foolery. The enjoyment of the delicate 
aroma of the beverage, newly-made by pouring Jdoc/ing water upon just 
moistened leaves, and never set over the fire, she would stigmatize as 
decidedly downright affectation ; and associate it, by some subtle demon- 
stration, with the hard times and increased price of living. She takes 
her tea as her mother did, and as she likes her ‘‘ rye’n Indian’’ bread 


| —‘‘with some substance into it—not as light as vanity.’’ 


Upon stew-pan and soup-kettle she looks with almost as much dis- 
favor. If the meat she bakes and fries be tough, she blames the butcher. 
Somebody must eat the coarser portions of ox or sheep, and people in 
moderate circumstances cannot fare sumptuously every day. Now and 


_ then, in this spirit of equitable economy, she buys rump-steak, chuck-rib 
_ or osseous chops, and commits the roasted or grilled leather-and-fat to 
| the digestive apparatus of husband and offspring with calm fatalism, truly 


To be sure, the delicately elaborated’ | 


distinct social manifestoes directed against abuses which are partly in- | 


herent in the age, and in part peculiar to society, as constituted in the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. 
shows what is false, inconsistent and self-contradictory in the position of 
amonarch. The author represents the king as being himself conscious 
of the daily lie which he is forced to live, and he makes him the mouth- 
piece of his own radical sentiments. 


It will be seen from the foregoing review of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
career, that he is something far nobler and better than what is usually 
implied in the appellation, ‘‘ political agitator.’’ He is a large-souled 


and utterly unselfish man, who marches fearlessly in the vanguard of | 


thought. 


The dramatic poem entitled ‘‘ The King,”’ | 


edifying to behold. If the eaters develop a tendency to diseases of the 
alimentary organs, she can discourse as piously upon ‘‘ providential 
visitations,’ as any erudite College Don over the slaughter done in 
dormitories and clubs by sewer gas. 

Soups she reckons as “slops.’’ 

‘*Unless,’’ as one of the guild said the other day, ‘‘the meat 
and vegetables be left in. Then, a pot of rich soup is a dinner by 
itself.”’ 

‘*Rich’’ being the synonym of greasy. 

Tell her, if you do not mind squandering time and breath, that the 
chops which, served by her, are a ghastly waste of bone, gristle, skin, 
burned tallow and desiccated lean meat, would feed her brood almost 
luxuriously were she to trim them neatly, stew very slowly, add to the 
cooled and skimmed gravy (keeping the meat hot over boiling water) 
a dash of piquant catsup or tomato sauce, and, having thickened it 
with browned flour and boiled it for one minute, return the 
same with the meat to the fire for another minute before serving,— 
brown, tender and savory. You will receive for your benevolent offi- 


| ciousness, a stony stare of indifference, or be told flatly that life is too 
short to be spent in such ‘‘ notional doctoring up of the wholesome 
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victuals the Lord has made.’’ In illustration of which aphorism she 
will go on with the interrupted conglomeration of pork fat, cold water 
and second-rate flour, known to her and thousands like unto her as 
‘‘ family pastry.’’ 

When lard, flour and water have been kneaded into a tenacious 
composite, it will be spread upon plates and stratified variously with 
insipid custard, or half-sweetened fruit, or a plutonic mixture of mo- 
lasses, chopped peel, pulp and acid, popular under the name of lemon- 
tart. 

Profoundly ignorant, or reckless of the truth that grease is not gra- 
vy, and is, in itself, an abomination to well-ordered stomachs, she 
serves with roast beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, a bowl of brown 
precipitate, overlaid by several inches of clear oil, and looks contempt- 
uously at the guest who prefers politely to take his meat, as Southern 
children say of butterless and sugarless bread,—‘‘ dry, so.’’ When the 
infrequent soup makes its appearance upon her board, oleaginous islets 
and continents swim languidly upon the surface, coat the spoons and 
tongues of those who partake of the unskimmed, unstrained mess—of 
pottage. The colander—the most efficient check upon that Lord of 
Misrule, the frying pan—inasmuch, as by its use some of the reek and 
drip may be got rid of before the food is served, is seldom in our 
house-wives’ hands, except when squash or pumpkin-pies are to be 
made. Least of all does she think of employing it in serving vegetables. 
Beans, peas, onions, succotash, cabbage, beets, etc., go to table half- 
submerged in the liquor in which they were boiled; a little salt, but- 
ter and pepper, stirred into the floating mass, constitute the 
‘« dressing.” 

She leaves esculents undrained, and turns washed cups, saucers, dish- 
es, even glass and silver, upside-down upon tray or kitchen table, “to 
dreen’’ before wiping them. The process saves time and towels. Her 
mother “ washed up’’ dishes in this manner, and the mother’s daughter 
sets her shrewd face, like the Jamestown Tower, or Plymouth Rock, 
against new-fangleism in her dominions. ee. 

Even in the matter of toasting bread, she is incorruptible in her 
devotion to traditional usages. Explain—when she inveighs against 
the ‘‘ wicked waste’’ of paring your even slices of stale bread—that 
they will not curl or warp if the crust be first removed, and that no- 
body cares to eat toast crusts. She always has—ergo, she always will— 
cut her fresh loaf into thin rounds, and char one side of each while the 
other is palely smoked, when ‘‘ people take a notion to a bit of toast 
with their tea.’’ To her, ‘‘ it seems like sick-room feed.’’ 

For such provisions we need hardly say she has no respect ; for their 
preparation, no vocation We honestly believe that in our land, where 
humanity and plenty walk hand-in-hand, and home-loves flourish 
as they do nowhere else on earth, thousands of young children 
and invalids perish yearly for the want of suitable nutriment. We could 
fill many chapters with the truthful details of ignorance and carelessness 
on the part of those who pride themselves upon their skill as nurses, 
who enjoy the reputation of being excellent mothers and housekeepers. 

Do you ask, thoughtful reader, where is the remedy for thesé obsti- 
nate vagaries—these fallacies to which our countrywomen, as a body, 
give the prominence of principles ? 

We were more‘hopeful, ten years ago, than we are now, of possible 
reformation among the reigning autocrats of the culinary department. 
‘Mother ”’ is joined to her sooty idol, the frying pan; to her family 
pie crust ; to boiled tea; to undrained beets and drained china. She 
will go on expressing and dispensing oils, until she sleeps with her 
mothers, who ‘‘ always did just so.”’ 

The one ray of light penetrating the smoky interior of the National 
cuisine, comes from-the fact that our young girls—the wives and house- 
keepers of the next generation—are beginning to look upon cookery as 
a practical science, and dietetics as a serious study ; however refined 
and accomplished they may be, are opening their eyes to the truth that 
proficiency in housewifery is a thing to be desired, to make one wise 
and her kind healthy and comfortable. 

To their clear common sense, their affectionate zeal and busy hands, 
we commit the kitchen of the future. 


FOURNALISTS [IN CONGRESS. 


PARAGRAPH that has been going the rounds of the American 
LV. press points with pride tothe number of journalists now members of 
the British House of Commons. The number is really small, but the point 
is that there has been an increase by every election in the last quarter 
of a century, and that the representation of the fourth estate is, on the 
whole, so creditable. —With us in America it is neither a new nor an 
uncommon thing for journalists to figure in parliamentary proceed- 
ings and to fill high positions under the government, yet it will surprise 
most people to know how many of our public men have been graduated 
from the editorial sanctum, or stepped directly from the composing- 
room into the halls of Congress. é 
No newspaper man ever became President of the United States, but 
of our Vice-Presidents, two, Schuyler Colfax and Henry Wilson, were ed- 
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| itors before they entered upon the more tempting field of politics. Mr. Col- 
fax established the St. Joseph Valley Register, at South Bend, Indiana, in 
1845; edited that journal for ten years, and was a constant contributor 
to. New York weeklies, religious and literary, even while in the Speaker’s 
chair and the Vice-President’s. Mr. Wilson left the shoemaker’s bench 
to become the editor of the Boston Repudlican. Vice-President Ham- 
lin was a compositor. Alex. H. Stephens, the Vice-President of the 


| Southern Confederacy, figured as an editor after the war, mounting 


| the tripod of the Columbus (Ga.) Suz, and writing leading articles 

| which were printed as serials. Perhaps the first journalist who ever sat 

_ in Congress was Benjamin Franklin, but, like all other full-grown jour- 
nalists, he will be remembered much less for his congressional work than 
for the influence that he wielded, and what he accomplished by sticking 
to his trade, as they called it in his day, profession as we say now. 

When the man is more journalist than politician, he is like a fish out 
of water when he goes to Congress. Who can recall without an effort 
any feature of the congressional record of Horace Greeley, Henry J. 
Raymond or Henry Watterson? They were the better, and the country 
was the better, for the return of each of them to private life. Not so 
with those journalists to whom a connection with the press is only a 
Stepping-stone to political preferment. Simon Cameron is a printer by 
trade. He picked type at Harrisburg and Washington, and edited the 
Doylestown /ntelligencer before he became the editor and publisher of a 
Democratic paper at Harrisburg. Charles Francis Adams made a failure as 
editor of the Boston Whig, but did well as contributor to the orth 
American Review ; which reminds us that under the editorial direction 
of Edward Everett, the Review was so successful that three or four 
editions of each number were called for by the public. Thos. H. Ben- 
ton, of ‘‘ Thirty Years in the Senate” fame, made a living, for a while, 
by editing the Missouri 47gus. Charles Sumner prided himself upon 
editing the American Jurist at a very early age, but that was scarcely 
more than amateur journalism compared with the life-long editorial 
work of Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, whose Providence Journal 
still has the benefit of his thorough knowledge of the business of 
printing a readable newspaper. Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, is 
remembered by some as the editor of the. Greenfield Gazeffe, and later 
of the Adams Zranscript. Senator Blaine made his first mark as an 
editor ; the Portland Advertiser and the Kennebec Journal are the off- 
spring of his brain, and almost its first-born. Senator Lamar was once 
an assistant editor of Bledsoe’s Southern Review. Senator Withers 
edited newspapers in Danville and Lynchburg, Va. Senator Ingalls 
was on the staff of the Atchison (Kan.) Champion, and his colleague, 
Senator Plumb, a printer by trade, after founding the Xenia(O.) Mews, 
moved to Kansas and established the Emporium Vews. The late Sen- 
ator Brownlow, of ‘lenn., made what the craft call a rattling paper out 
of the Knoxviile Whig. Ex-Senator Bigler, of Pa., who died the 
other day, created the Clearfield Democrat, and set up the type with his 
own hands. Thos. W. Gilmer, of Va., who was killed while Secretary 
of the Navy, was an editor by profession. Hugh S. Legaré was editor 
of the Southern Literary Review. Stephen R. Mallory, of Fla., a 
United States Senator before the rebellion, and later Confederate Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was once a travelling correspondent of the New York 
Herald. Ex-Senators Sargent and Casserly, of California, belonged to 
the same school. Sargent was both printer and editor, and Casserly, 
after being connected with the New York press for five years, went to 
San Francisco and helped to edit the Daz/y Times of that city. Ex- 
Senator Patterson, of South Carolina, conducted the Juniata ( Pa.) Sen- 
tinel, in 1852, and afterward edited a Harrisburg paper. Ex-Sen:tor 
Pease, of Mississippi, fathered the A@iss¢ssippi Educational Journal. Ex- 
Senator Abbott, of North Carolina, was for five years editor and pro- 
prietor of the Manchester (N. H.) American, and afterwards edited the 
Boston Atlas. Ex-Senator West, of Louisiana, in the days of ad- 
versity, eked out a living on the San Francisco Prices Current. 

More distinguished than any of these was the journalistic career of 
Carl Schurz, ex-Senator from Missouri, and now Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Before coming to America, he was for three years a newspaper 
correspondent in London and Paris, and, having been retired from the 
United States army as a Major General, he returned to journalism and 
made his mark anew as the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, also serving Detroit and St. Louis newspapers in the same ca- 
pacity. There is something in his career recalling that of James 
Brooks, long a member of Congress from New York, who was the first 
of Washington correspondents and also, probably, the first regular 
foreign correspondent of any American newspaper. _ In 1836 he es- 
tablished the New York 2xfress, which has become a great newspaper 
property. B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, Democratic candidate for 
Vice President of the United States, in 1872, established the Missouri 
Democrat, now living and flourishing under another name, and edited 
it for six years 

Better known as journalists than as Congressmen, are Joseph R. 
Chandler, of Pennsylvania, founder of the United States Gazette, and 
editor of many newspapers; Thomas B. Florence, of Pennsylvania, 
a hatter by trade, but the éditor of the Constitntional Union in Wash- 
ington, of a Democratic newspaper in Philadelphia, and of the WVational 
Review ; and KE. Joy Morris, of the Philadelphia Press,—all three of 
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these, however, sat only in the House of Representatives, and in this 
class the list is so long that we must hurry in the enumeration. The 
fathers of the present House are S. S. Cox and W. D. Kelley. Mr. Cox was 
for several years the edtior of the Columbus, O., Statesman. Judge Kelley 
was never an editor, but he was a proof-reader in youth, and has been a 
voluminous contributor to the press. His interview with Bismarck, 
while a foreign correspondent of the Philadelphia Z7mes, made a hit 
for that newspaper. New York is fond of sending editors to Washing- 
ton. Ellis H. Roberts, a useful member of several Congresses, has 
never relinquished the editorial chair of the Utica Morning Herald. 
Thomas Kinsella was successively printer, reporter, editor and proprie- 
tor, and his journalistic monument is that splendid journal, the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Robert B. Roosevelt was the editor of the New York Citizen. 
William E. Robinson was a reporter on the New York 777bune and New 
York Hera/d for years, and editor of a weekly paper called Zhe People. 
ther New York editors who have sat in the House of Representatives 
(besides Greeley, Raymond and Brooks), are Benjamin Wood, of the 
New York Mews; S. L. Mitchell of the Medica/ Repository, whois credited 
with the suggestion of the Knickerbocker history to Washington Irving; 
Jacob H. Ela, printer and editor of the Herald of Freedom and of the 
Independent Democrat; Seth Merrill Gates, editor of the Le Roy Gazette, 
for whose head a Southern planter offered a reward of $500 ; A. W. Clark, 
who published the Otsego Republican five years, and for sixteen years 
edited the Northern New York Journa/ at Watertown: James S. Smart, 
of the Washington County /ost; David B. Mellish, printer, proof- 
reader, phonographer and reporter, of the New York 7Z71bune ; George 
M. Bebee of the Republican Watchman at Monticello ; Samuel W. Par- 
ker, the name of whose paper has not survived him ; John H. Prentiss, 
founder of the Cooperstown ‘Yourna/, and its editor for over forty 
years ; Anson Herrick, the printer who established the New York A//as, 
and W. B. Maclay, founder of the Quarterly Magazine. John Morris- 
sey, the Congressional prize-fighter, was not a journalist, but he once 
worked in a paper mill. General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, 


long a Representative and some day to be Senator, edited the Hartford — 


Evening Press in early manhood days, and in 1867 consolidated it 
with the Courant, one of the most influential of New England journals. 

Another Hartford editor and Representative in Congress, John M. 
Miles, of the 7imes, was Postmaster General under Van Buren, and 
a United States Senator. When he died he left a fortune to the poor. 
John G. Palfrey, of Massachusetts, edited the Worth American Review. 
Theodore Dwight edited the Hartford Mirror, and in 1817 established 
the New York Daily Advertiser, which hé edited until 1836. John D. 
Baldwin, a Massachusetts representative, was at first connected with the 
Hartford Press, then edited the Daz/y Commercial and finally became 
proprietor of the Worcester ( Mass.) Sy. Senator Isaac Hill, of New 
Hampshire, was a printer. He edited the New Hampshire Pasr7ot, a 
great paper in its day, for twenty years, and the Farmers’ Monthly Visi- 
tor for ten years. Other New England journalists who became Con- 
gressmen were Edmund Burke, of the New Hampshire Argus, S.C. 
Fessenden, Maine Zvange/ist, L.. W. Ballou, of Rhode Island, founder 
of the Cambridge Press, E. P. Walton, Vermont Watchman, George 
H. Wright, Boston Courter, and Thompson H. Murch, one of the Maine 
Greenbackers in the present House of Representatives, who being a stone- 
cutter by trade, established the Granrte Cutters International Journal. 
Of Pennsylvania editors who have gone to Congress, in addition to 
some already mentioned, we recall Edward McPherson, who was an 
editor in Harrisburg for several years, and has since edited the Phil- 
adelphia Press ; J. Lawrence Getz, for twenty-five years editor of the 
Reading Gazette and Democrat; A. J. Glosbreuner, foreman of the 
Ohio Monitor and of the Western Telegraph, editor and publisher of 
the York Gazefte, and founder of the Philadelphia Age, which became 
the nucleus of the Philadelphia Zimes; Russell Errett, an editor by 
profession, according to the Congressional Record; Walter Forward, of 
the Pittsburg 77ce of Liberty; J. F. McDowell, of the Marion Yournad/: 
Charles Miner; William Ward, a printer, if not a writer, on the Dela- 
ware County Republican; A. H. Coffroth, who edited a Democratic 
paper in Somerset; B. F. Meyers, of the Bedford Gazefte and now of 
the Harrisburg Patriot; Henry L. Cake, of the Pottsville Wining Re- 
cord; and Richard J. Haideman, who owned and edited the Harris- 
burg Patriot for three years. Jacob M. Campbell, like Mr. Ward, 
worked at the case, but is not down on the record as an editor. With 
them may be classed General John A. Bingham, a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, long a member of Congress from Ohio, and now Minister to 
Japan, who worked as a printer for two years, and J. M. Ashley, also 
an Ohio Congressman but a native of Pennsylvania, famous in history 
as the mover of the original resolution for the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. Colonel John W. Forney never sat in Congress, but as clerk 
of the United States Senate he had the influence of a dozen Congressmen, 
and came within an inch of being a Senator himself. 

‘Tom Fitch, the eloquent Nevada orator, from whom Col. Ingersoll 
borrowed his designation of Blaine as ‘‘ the plumed knight,’’ used to be 
local editor of the Milwaukee Aree Democrat, and was afterward con- 
nected with the San Francisco Z7mes and the Placerville Repuddican. 
Ex-Senator Ross, of Kansas, was foreman of the Milwaukee Sezfrne/, 


and when elected to the Senate, was assistant editor of the Lawrence | 
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Tribune. He has gone back to his trade. Gov. McCormick, of Arizo- 
na, who has had many offices beside, being a territorial representative in 
Congress, was correspondent of the New York Courter and Enqutrer 
during the Crimean war, and in the American Rebellion wrote for the 
New York Evening Post and New York Commercial Advertiser. Before 
going to Kansas, Sidney Clarke edited the Southbridge (Mass. ) Press. 
James B. Sener, now Chief Justice of Wyoming Territory, was the cor- 
respondent of the Southern Associated Press with Gen. Lee’s army during 
the late war, and went to Congress from the editorial chair of the Fred- 
ericksburg ( Va.) edger. Ex-Governor Letcher, of Virginia, once edited 
alittle paper called the Va//ey Star. General Roger A. Pryor had a bril- 
liant journalistic career, young as he was, before he went to Congress. 
He created a states rights journal in Petersburg, Zhe South, wrote edi- 
torial for the Richmond Fxguirer and the Washington Sra/es, and after 
the war tried editing a country paper in Tennessee. Senator, James 
Hamilton, of South Carolina, was the founder of the Southern Quarterly 
Review. Senator Hammond, of the same State, edited the Southern 
Times, and Representative H. L. Pinckney founded the Charleston 
Mercury. William L. Yancey, the great fire-eater, preached states rights 
in the Catawba Democrat, and Wetumpka (Ala.) Argus. General Felix 
K. Zollicoffer, of Tennessee, was a printer by trade, and edited successfully 
the Columbian Observer, and the Nashville Banner. William A. Har- 
ris, of Virginia, edited the Staunton Spectator and the Washington Con- 
stitution, and was proprietor of the Washington Union. Volney E. 
Howard went from Maine to Mississippi, edited a paper and fought 
duels there with S. S. Prentiss and Governor McNutt, and then went to 
Congress from Texas. General John A. McClernand, the Democratic 
war horse of Illinois, once established a Democratic press in Shawnee- 
town. Chauncey L. Knapp, as proprietor of the Ofzo State Journal, 
nominated General Harrison,for President and secured him four votes 
four years before he was elected. William A. Phillips went to Kansas, 
in 1855, as a staff correspondent of the New York 7yzbune, and the 
people out there sent him to Congress. 

But space fails for details that are full of incident. Here are names 
and papers that can only be catalogued: William Lawrence, of Ohio, 
reporter at Columbus, editor and proprietor of the Logan Gazette and 
of the Western Law Monthly; H. P. H. Brownell, of Illinois, Van- 
dalia ‘‘ Age of Steam and Fire; William Mungen, Findley, Ohio, 
Democratic Courter ; B. E. Whittemore, of South Carolina, Vew Fra ; 
S. L. Spink, Prarte Beacon, Dakotah ; Harrison E. Havens, Spring- 
field, Missouri, Patriot; David Atwood, Madison, Wisconsin, State 
Journal; George W. Anderson, Worth-east Missourian; R. L. Ca- 
ruthers, a Tennessee editor for one year; J. F. H. Claiborne, Natchez 


Free Trader, Louisiana Courier and an agricultural journal; Calvin 
‘ ’ ) 


Flanders, assistant editor San Francisco Dazly Times; B. F. Flan- 
ders, Lousiana Tropic; William W. Phelps, Oakland California, 
Democrat and Red Wing Sentinel; John A. Surley, twenty years editor 
of the Star of the West, at Cincinnati; Philip B. Fouke, Belleville, 
Iilinois, Advocate; Delazon Smith, Oregon, Rochester, (New York), 


Jeffersonian, and Dayton, Ohio, Western Empire; Philadelph Van 


‘Trump, printer and editor in Lancaster, Ohio; E. R. V. Wright, ew 
‘Fersev Club ; Supreme Judge John C. O. Wright, many years editorial- 
ly connected with the Cincinnati Gazette; H. D. Money, of Mississippi, 
editor by profession ; George C. Cabell, Virginia, Zhe Democratic Ap- 
peal, and othér papers; R. M. Daggett, Nevada, Golden Era, San 
Francisco Afirrer, San Francisco Hera/d, and proprietor of Virginia 
City Territorial Enterprise; P. B. Denster, Milwaukee Seedote ; Moses 
K. Armstrong, Dakotah Union ; George Ainslie, /daho World; George 
(). Cannon, of Salt Lake City ; Simeon K. Wolfe, Corydon, Indiana, 
Democrat; A.M. Waddell, Wilmington, North Carolina, Daly Herald ; 
Joel F. Asper, of Missouri, Western Reserve Chronicle, Chardon Dem- 
ocrat, Chillicothe Spectator ; F. W. Palmer, of Iowa, Jamestown, New 
York, Yournal and Dubuque (Iowa) Daz/v Times; Isaac R. Sherwood, 
Williams County (Ohio,) Gazette; George Willard, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, ‘Yourna/,; and printers who will not live in history as editors, 
G. F. Bailey, of Massachusetts; David Chambers, of North Carolina 
(who was a bearer of dispatches from General Lee to General Washing- 
ton; R. W. Clarke, of Ohio; Martin F. Conway, of Kansas; Joseph 
H. Defrees, of Indiana; Ely Moore, of New York; R. F Van Horn, 
of Missouri; N. H. Van Voorhis, of Ohio; ‘Thomas Whitehead Lynch- 
burg ( Virginia) ews. 

The roll is long but it is not complete, for the data from which it is 
derived are imperfect and scattering. It shows that the legislative 


branch of our government has been largely recruited, for good or . 


bad. from the profession of journalism, or before journalism became a 
proicssion, from the corps of newspaper-makers. The black sheep are 
given with the white. If many a good journalist has been spoiled in 
making a poor Congressman, it is also true that a larger proportion of 
good Congressmen would make poor journalists. We could make a 
longer list of journalists who have refused to enter the field of politics 
as competitors for its trophies, rightly holding that advancement in that 
direction neither widens their sphere of usefulness nor gives them a 
surer hold upon the confidence of their countrymen. This view 
will prevail the more as journalism rises in the esteem of its own 
votaries, and the truth is seen more clearly, that in yolitics as, in matters 
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of science, literature and art, the journalist and the newspaper should be 
independent to enjoy respect and mould public opinion. The news- 
paper is the most commanding tribune. Even the local editor of the 
Milwaukee Pree Democrat had a place more honorable, and prospects 
more promising for permanent usefulness, than he gained when he 
swapped his editorial chair for a seat in the House of Representatives. 
All men who are journalists from choice, and who recognize the possi- 
bilities of the development of their profession, follow it assiduously, and 
are content with its legitimate compensations ; for they are many. 


ROMAN SOCTETY. I. 


T is strange that the interest we all take in French politics and so- 
ciety has never been extended to Italy, whose history for the 
last twenty years has formed the most picturesque and romantic chapter 
of European annals since the destruction of the ‘‘ancien regime.”’ 
Rich in political contrasts as the recent history of France has been, it 
is yet surpassed by that of Italy. For while, 
er three monarchic forces sustaining a Republican equilibrium, in 
Italy we see a republican government flourishing under the name and 
title of hereditary monarchy. And the peculiar history of the Italian 
capital complicates the situation in a manner never before heard of. 
Where else did the sovereign ‘‘ de jure’’ ever continue to live in his for- 
mer residence after the entry of a successful usurper, and when 
before has a court maintained itself in a city where it neither possessed 
the reverence of the multitude, nor enjoyed the favor of the aristocracy ? 
While no royal family has ever been more deserving of esteem and af. 
fection, none now reigning receives so little, and for the excellent rea- 


in the former country, Wwe | 





| * The republic,’’ he said, ‘‘ divides us ; 
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deny its usual hospitality to so dangerous a conspirator, and so Crispi 
went to join Mazzini in London. In Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition he 
was a conspicuous actor, and after it was over, he settled down as law- 
yer and journalist, violently opposing all successive ministries until the 
Left came to the front in 1876. Originally a rabid republican, upon 
his re-entry into public life Crispi appeared as a practical (as disting- 
uished from a sentimental) monarchist. Being asked by the celebrated 
pamphleteer, Della Gattina if he was a Mazzinist, he answered “‘ No ;”’ 
and to the further question if he was a Garibaldian, returned the same 


answer. ‘‘ What are you, then?’’ continued the questioner. ‘‘I am 
Crispi’’ was the short but significant reply. This answer has been held 
adequately to describe Crispi’s place in politics—the position 
of a man, that is to say, whose first and last thought is himself. This is, 


however, made clearer by his remark upon the present constitution. 
the monarchy unites us.”’ 

But just at the point when he bore his blushing honors most thick 
upon him, there came a killing frost, in the shape of a private scandal, 
which caused his high-blown pride suddenly to break under him. In 
January, 1878, Crispi, at the time Minister of the Interior, had the mar- 
riage ceremony secretly performed between himself and a Miss Barba- 
gello. The secrecy was made possible by an order from the crown- 


| attorney for Naples dispensing with the usual publication, and the reg- 
_ ister was signed by five persons, among them two dukes and a professor, 


who undoubtedly swore in good faith to the groom’s bachelorhood. 
Now, not only was the first Mrs. Crispi alive, but no doubt had ever 
been raised by Crispi as to her being his legitimate wife, though he had 
not lived with her since 1874. He had even presented her as such to 
the late king, and repeatedly appeared with her at court-balls. Conse- 


| quently, the general exasperation at the man’s impudence was enormous, 


son that, except the small territory which came to it by inheritance, the | 


House of Savoy is regarded only as a political institution, and foreign 
at that. In southern and central Italy royalty was so long synonymous 
with the worst form of tyranny that the hereditary affection for it,which 
is natural in such States as Austria and Prussia, was thoroughly stamped 
out; and certainly in an age of so great moral and material commotion 


as is this, there is no chance of its springing up. How incapable of striking | Re: : ; ; a 
: a ic Wl P g political genius peculiar to Italy, and illustrated, in times past, by such 


root in the hearts of a people is a monarchy whose only reason for exis- 
tence is political convenience, is well shown by the fate of the Orleans 
kingdom in France, which, like the Savoy family, had not even the sup- 
port of a powerful aristocracy, to which alone the German sovereigns of 
England owed their success. 


but Crispi himself by no means took fright at the discovery, and was 
forced to resignonly by the violent pressure of his colleagues, and, it 
was said, by the declaration of King Umberto that he would not appear 
by his side at the opening of Parliament. Exiled from the cabinet, he 
retained his seat as Representative, and at his first appearance as a pri- 


vate member, forty other representatives were found to greet him. 


The great Garibaldi, the most attractive example of that strange 


men as Arnold of Brescia, and Rienzo, lives but little in Rome; but 
his son Menotti, said to have all his father’s virtues and very few of his 
faults, lives there permanently, being engaged in the express business. 


| He is said to avoid a frequent appearance in public life, on account of 


Hence the most important building in Rome, socially and politically | 
considered, is not the Quirinal, nor the Vatican, but the Monte-Citorio | 


palace, formerly used as the police headquarters, now occupied by the 
House of Representatives. The Italian legislators are splendidly 
lodged, the amphitheatre devoted to their use affording ample room 
for the five hundred members, and here may still be seen, on the rare 
occasions of a full house, almost all who have made themselves known 
in recent Italian history. The members, receiving neither pay nor social 
distinction as recompense for patriotic services, and conscious, most of 
them, that they stand no chance of a place in the cabinet, 
means over-strenuous in the performance of their labors. Nor is the 
position of a minister, even if attainable, particularly attractive. For 
the advisers of the Italian king are dependent upon the parliamentary 
majority, which is continually shifting, and hence are neither secure in 
their place nor surrounded, for the time, with the reflected glory of the 
crown. Still less are they able to impress their audience by helping out 
their perhaps defective arguments by appearing in military uniform, 
and thus keeping vividly before their hearers’ minds the power behind 
the throne. As a rule, they display the exact opposite of military 


are by no | , 
| from the importance of her position, the loveliness in face and in char- 


primness and neatness, dressing in the most careless, and even slovenly | 
fashion, and in some cases, it is said, showing a painful indifference to | 


clean linen. As they are paid upon a scale of republican simplicity 


which exceeds even our own measure, (they get but $4,000 a year),: 


this is less excusable than it otherwise would be, but to a person ac- 
customed to the other capitals of Europe it certainly is strange to see 


second-class cab, as was the habit of Mr. Depretis. And when Italian 
ministers leave office they not only take with them no retiring pension, 
but lose even the title of ‘‘ Excellency.”’ 

Of all members of the House the most prominent is probably Fran- 
cesco Crispi, till a short time since the Speaker, which position he left 
to become Minister of the Interior. He was born in 1819, in Sicily, 
in whose 1848 revolution he took a prominent part. When the reaction 


took place, he was obliged, like so many of his countrymen, to leave | 


the differences of opinion existing between himself and ‘his father, 
whom his good sense and clear head have held back from many an ab- 
surd action. Unlike his brother, who is a thorough good-for- nothing, 
Menotti Garibaldi has ever lived a respectable life,and is universally re- 
spected, even by the radical workingmen, to whom his father occupies 
the place of one inspired. It is through him, chiefly, that they are able 
to communicate with their prophet. 


In the governmental circles of Rome, ladies of beauty and culture 
are rarely met with; the legitimist society of the old Roman families 
being, in this respect, decidedly superior. On this account, as well as 


acter of Queen Margherita is of the greatest value. But, besides these, 
she possesses many other qualities of the first excellence; is well edu- 
cated, for one thing, and by no means too great a lady to care for 
domestic affairs, exercising a sharp control (without being niggardly, 2s 
the Crown, Princess of Prussia is said to be) over the expenditures of the 
royal household. Married very early in life to her cousin, the Crown 
Prince, she has born him a single child—a son—now ten years old, and 


| known as the Prince of Naples. 


But the most interesting people in Rome are not those who are 
merely ex-officio residents, like the members of Parliament and the 


| royal family.—but those who were either born Romans, or have been 


adopted into the old Roman society. Many picturesque characters, 
such as Pius IX. and his great cardinal Antonelli have, indeed, dis- 


| appeared, but the influx of new personages has more than supplied their 
the Prime Minister arrive before the House of Representatives in a | 


place. The great families, so famous in medizval and modern history,— 


_ the Orsini and Colonna, the Barberiniand the Borghese, are not generally 


| conspicuous except as the possessors of wealth and rank. 


The Marquis 


| Orsini, however, created some excitement a few years ago, by forsaking 


the traditions of his house and challenging social ostracism in coming 
out for the new order of things in politics, and thus offending one who 


| had been his sovereign, and who still was a warm personal friend. But 


for foreign parts, betaking himself to Piedmont, the common refuge of | 


Italian exiles. In 1853, however, under the influence of Mazzini, he 
took part in a filibustering expedition against Milan, on account of 
which he was expelled the country. So he went to Malta, where oc- 
curred an event destined to exert great influence upon his later career, 
—namely, his marriage, with Rosalie Montmasson, which was cele- 
brated with all due formalities in the church of San Publio, was attest- 
ed by a notary, and this document duly viséd by the Sardinian consul. 
But at the request of Cavour, the English government felt obliged to 


though Orsini was ready to sacrifice, if need be, the Pope’s good will 
to his political convictions, his after conduct showed that he had not 
done so in the hope of any recompense at the hands of the other party. 
He even refused the King’s invitation to visit him, as well as the po- 
sitions of trust or emolument which were offered. He is as little royal- 
ist as he is papalist, and rather Roman than Italian, being therefore a 
theoretical republican. This is, indeed, the general tendency of 


Roman nobles when they turn their backs upon traditional opinions— 
when their eyes are diverted from the Vatican, they fall, not upon the 
Quirinal or Monte-Citorio, but upon the capitol of the Gracchi and of 
the Rienzi. 
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LITERATURE. 
THE NEW MEMOIRS OF SAINT SIMON. 


 ~ORTUNATE, indeed, are the people of this Olympiad! Not alone have they enjoyed 
k the memoirs of Metternich and Mme. de Rémusat, and are they promised the 
perusal of those of Talleyrand, but they are to have a continuation of Saint Simon, 
and a re-translation of Pepys. The two volumes of Saint Simon’s hitherto un- 
published writings speak for themselves, containing, as they do, the most careful and 
elaborate of the work of that most marvellous of all painters of courts and men. Louis 
XVIII. was not a particularly likeable character, either as monarch or as man, but all 
lovers of literature owe him a tribute of respect for the liberality he displayed in the 
consenting to the publication in 1819 of the mordant sketches of the courts of his an- 
cestors. This liberality was in striking contrast with Queen Victoria’s wrathful treat- 
ment of Mr. Henry Reeve, for giving to the world Mr. Greville’s memoirs, in 
which is painted such an unflatteringly truthful picture of the courts of the “ First Gen- 
tleman of Europe,” and the “Sailor King.” It may be, however, that Her Majesty’s 
anger was inspired in part by the anticipation that the journal of the same keen observer, 
and caustic chronicler, during a quarter of a century of her reign, would some day see 
the light, and be continued by some merciless critic of the scandals and pettinesses of 
the last decade of the Victorian era. 

We must say, that we are believers in the publication of such books as these during 
the lifetime of their authors, or, at least, before the generation most. particularly inter- 
ested has passed away. The time has gone by when a Pepys had to note in cipher, 
and keep under lock and key, such matters as now-a-days are printed in every news- 
paper, or when a Mme. de Rémusat had to burn her journals in a panic because of an ex- 
iled sovereign’s return to power. We all know that the Rémusat memoirs, interesting as they 
are, are far inferior to the original version destroyed during the Hundred Days, both in 
vividness and in wealth of anecdote. But there is a graver inconvenience to be avoided 
by the prompt publication of such works. If a volume full of confidential disclosures 
upon the motives and actions of individuals in high place be sealed up till those persons 
and their intimate friends have all passed away, how great injustice may not be com. 
mitted beyond the reach of remedy! This not necessarily through malice. A diarist 
may not hear correctly, or he may not record accurately; in any case, he can hardly 
give the light and shade and preparation, as we might say, of the statement made to 
him directly, and when he comes to report at second-hand, or third-hand, the “ perso- 
nal equation ” of error is unavoidably increased in a geometrical ratio. But if his work 
be given to the world while the persons alluded to, or their intimate associates, are still 
alive, if it is not corrected, it will, at least, be completed, and when, later, the historian 
focusses his glass upon the time and the men it describes, he will find nothing lacking. 
Upon a simple matter of fact occurring beneath their own observation do experienced 
observers ever agree? Let any one collate the reports of a fire, or a murder, in half a 
dozen morning newspapers, or try to find out by whom the news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba was first received at Vienna, and how it was communicated to the Congress. 

Students of French history have always been at a disadvantage, owing to the absurd 
restrictions upon their investigations into official archives. For a long time, all documents of 
a date later than the peace of Nimeguen (1678) were withheld from their scrutiny; until a 
few months ago, at the Department of Foreign Affairs, nothing was open to inspection later 
than the peace of Utrecht (1713). At present the records, down to 1791, are thrown open 
to all students, and those investigating special subjects may prosecute their researches 
down to 1814. The same good sense has opened the records of the War Office, and 
already history has been enriched with Colonel Juag’s remarkable work, « Bonaparte 
and his Times,” and Masson’s fascinating “ Department of Foreign Affairs during the 
Revolution: 1787-1804.” The story of the seclusion of Saint Simon’s manuscripts is 
exasperatingly interesting. The Duke died in 1755, and a squabble arose between his 
heirs and his creditors over his property, including five chests of manuscripts, each 
triply locked. It raged five years, and then was summarily ended by Louis XV., who, 
December 21st, 1760, sent M. Le Dran, Chief Clerk of the Foreign Office, to seize the 
manuscripts, and remove them to its archives at the Louvre. The Abbé de Voisenon 
first examined them; then Duclos, the royal historiographer ; Choiseul had the memoirs 
copied, and lent them to certain privileged folk, including Mme. du Deffand ; Marmon- 
tel was first to characterize and appreciate them. Piecemeal they were placed before 
ihe public between 1788, when Soulavie printed a three-volume compilation, and 1831, 
when the Duke’s grandson brought out a complete edition. 

« From 1848,” says M. Edouard Drumont, “ not one line of Saint-Simon went out 
of the Archives: from that date their management was confided to veritable maniacs.” 
For thirty three years the assistant-secretary, M. Dumont, shut himself up there, invisi- 
ble, solitary, unaccessible, occupying himself in secret with mutilating and transposing 
diplomatic dispatches. M. Edouard de Barthélemy, rejoicing in his success at obtaining 
leave to consult the famous “ Ambassade d’Espagne,” was limited to taking three notes 
in pencil, to be shown ere he left the room; the mild-mannered M. de Charnacé had 
almost to fight for one date in a mission to Sweden in the seventeenth century. It took 
M. Dussieux five years, though aided by three ministers, to force M. Cintrat to let him 
see the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659), and when the Keeper grudgingly produced the 
document and held it face downwards, only exposing the signatures, and demanded, surlily, 
«« What article do you wish to see?” what was his surprise to see M. Dussieux take up 
his hat and stride away, remarking, “ Why, that treaty has been printed everywhere— 
I don’t want it!” The baffled and perplexed custodian did not suspect that all that his 
visitor desired to ascertain was the order in which the plenipotentiaries had signed, so as 
to settle the point of precedence, concerning which France and Spain had squabbled so 
punctiliously. From 1866 to 1880, M. Faugére kept Saint-Simon’s manuscripts under 
lock and key, pretending that he was himself preparing an edition of them. This would 





| 


have been a proceeding of doubtful morality, if it had been true; but, not only did he 
refuse the papers to others—he delayed to use them himself. Such men as Regnier and 
Chéruel were excluded even from consulting documents in support of the « Mémoires,” 
and specially referred to therein. M. Armand Baschet, more rational—recognizing the 
hopelessness of obtaining any concession from the authorities—argued, “ There must 
have been an inventory made of the property left by the Duke and of the manuscripts, 
and it must have been filed with Saint-Simon’s notary ;” and, proceeding on this as- 
sumption, sought for and found, in the office of that notary’s successor several times re- 
moved, the list in question, with, within it, the address-tag of a newspaper M. Le Dran 
had evidently been reading as he went to remove the manuscripts, The publication of 
this discovery gave the lie direct to the declarations of the archivists, that the Saint-Si- 
mon papers were few, unimportant and not easily to be traced, and the Duke Decazes 
ordered the archives to be thrown open, certain minor formalities being gone through 
with. He was, in a measure, balked ; for the reform was left to be carried out by its 
enemy, M. Faugére, who allowed months to elapse before answering communications, 
and held the notes of extracts submitted to him for weeks—sometimes, indeed, neglec- 
ted to return them. Only a few months ago, after infinite labor and annoyance, were 
the precious Saint-Simon manuscrits inédits thrown open to the public. 

It would be impossible, after skimming hurriedly the two large volumes already 
published by Hachette and M. Georges Picot’s condensed memoir, to give, in the limits 
of this short article, a just appreciation of the new points established or suggested, or 
any extended extracts. Suffice it to say that, in the notes written after the Regent’s 
death ; the biographical and genealogical sketches of the great ducal families; the 
« Summary of the Capet Dynasty,” with his highly-finished portrait of Louis XI.; the 
“ Parallel between Henry IV., Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.,” in which there is a chi- 
valrous attempt to do justice to the monarch who has suffered in his fame by coming 
between his great father and his great son; the “ Memoir on the Renunciation ;” the 
«Memoir on the Légitimés;” the notes on the royal confessors, etc., there are treasures 
of brilliant description, analysis and epigram, to which we shall return. Few things 
could be neater or more truthful than this: «“ Henry IV. never was governed by others, 
and never appeared to be; Louis XIII. always appeared to be, and never was; 
Louis XIV. always was and always appeared to be.” Of the great Navarrese—so hot 
in passion, and so cold and wise in policy—we are told, « While he dazzled all men by 
his personal exploits, quite as much did he astonish them by the wisdom, firmness and 
just balance of his government. A martial but deliberate familiarity with all men, ac- 
quired in the course of his large experience of the various conditions of life ; a fascin- 
ating wit; an easy, natural mode of speaking—sometimes too strongly savoring of the 
camp; an inexhaustible ease and gayety amid the most trying circumstances ; absolute 
common-sense and justice in all matters, save where his passions tyranized over him—a 
frank and kindly manner made all his great gifts lovable.” And there is a rough draft 
of a character of Bossuet from which we may take some of the concluding sentences: 


But little dazzled by the cardinalate, he was the soul of the Assembly of 1682, as he 
was ever of every one of which he formed a part; but little dazzled by the court, he 
made no effort to derive the slightest advantage from his connections, his reputation and 
the respect in which he was held. * * * More firmly than any bishop did he 
withstand the Jesuits, who have not dared to yelp at him save indirectly and long after 
his death. He wrote a prodigious number of books, but many, continuous and various 
as were his works, he failed in nothing that became an excellent bishop, visiting and 
preaching to his flock in person, adapting his instructions to its capacity. Gentle, hu- 
mane, affable, easy of access, humble, most almsgiving, with a household and a table 
honorable and without luxury, but good ; with bishops, priests and learned doctors as 
one of themselves; far from being austere, pedantic or set; gay, polished and most 
amiable, although everywhere and with everyone manifesting himself that which he was 
alike by character and by virtue; and never asserting in aught his superiority—nothing 
is needed for this great Bishop but a few centuries of antiquity, to make him one of the 
most illustrious, most quoted and most revered fathers of the Church. 


OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA.—It is a curious fact, that for fifty-five years past there 
has been in print no English translation of a volume which has been declared sacred 
and canonical by one great ecclesiastical body, while another declares that «the Church 
doth read the book for example of life and instruction of manners.” Prior to 1825, 
the Apocrypha was circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, but in that 


year a controversy arose which led to the discontinuance of the custom, and since then 


there has been no available edition until now, when Dr. Edwin Cone Bissell’s revised 
translation makes its appearance as a supplementary volume to Dr. Philip Schaff’s edi- 
tion of Lange’s Commentary. From its subject, and from the immense amount of 
minute learning displayed, this volume recalls the days when Wittenberg was in its 


| prime, the days of Erasmus, Melanchthon, and the Scaligers; or of the later schoolmen, 


who, as Sir Thomas Browne says, were wont to lavish vast erudition in discussion of the 
question how many angels could stand together on the point of a needle. It is, however, 
in the minute learning displayed that Dr. Bisseil’s work resembles that of the men of the 
sixteenth century. In all else it is fully abreast of the latest nineteenth century thought. 
Of the scholarship displayed in the Commentary, there is little criticism to be made by 
a layman. It suffices to say, that its fulness and completeness are remarkable, while 
for exegetical accuracy, the careful examination and approval by Prof. Ezra Abbot is a 
guarantee. It is as literature that the Old Testament Apocryphal books are most inter- 
esting to the Protestant layman, containing as they do, history, proverbs, and early ex- 
amples of fiction and poetry of the most interesting kind. To the student of ancient 


art, also, familiarity with the Apocrypha is almost indispensable, since so large a portion 
of the works of the masters are drawn from its pages. As Dr. Schaff admirably says, 
the Apocryphal books have great historical importance: they fill the gap between the 
Old and New Testaments; they explain the rise of that condition of the Jewish people, 
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their society and religion, in which we find it at the time of Christ and the Apostles. 
The books of the Maccabees make us acquainted with the heroic period of Jewish his- 
tory ; Ecclesiasticus is almost equal to the Proverbs for its treasures of practical wisdom ; 
Tobit and Judith are among the earliest and most interesting specimens of religious fic- 
tion, as Baruch and Manasseh are of poetry. There are in all literature few better 
examples of quaint simplicity and directness in telling a story than the incident of Tobit 
and the fish, which runs as follows in Dr. Bissell’s edition: “And as they went on their 
journey, they came in the evening to the river Tigris, and they lodged there. And 
the young man went down to wash himself, and a fish leaped out of the river, and 
would have devoured him. And the angel said unto him, ‘ Lay hold of the fish.’ And 
the young man mastered the fish and cast it upon the iand. And the angel said to him, 
«‘ Open the fish, and take the heart and the liver and the gall, and put them up safely. 
And the young man did as the angel commanded him; and having roasted the fish, 
they ate it, and they both went on their way, till they drew near to Ecbatana. And 
the young man said to the angel, ‘ Brother Azarias, for what is the heart and the liver 
and the gall of the fish?’ And he said unto him, ‘Touching the heart and liver, if a 
demon or an evil spirit trouble any one, he must make a smoke thereof before the man 
or the woman, and he will be no more vexed. And as for the gall, it is good to anoint 
a man that hath white spots in his eyes, and he shall be healed.’ ” 
what could be more practical and worldly wise than the advice of Ecclesiasticus to 
“marry off a daughter, and thou wilt have completed a weighty matter; and give her 


On the other hand, 


to a man of understanding.” « Dishonor not a man in his old age, for some of us also 


are growing old.” « Never repeat a conversation, and thou shalt fare never the worse. 
Whether it be to friend or foe, relate it not, and if it be possible without sin, relate it 
not. For he heareth thee and is on his guard against thee, and at the right time he 
will show his hatred of thee. If thou hast heard something, let it die with thee; be 
not alarmed, it will not burst thee.” It was a more than happy thought on the part o 
Dr. Schaff to secure the execution of a work that is so creditable to America, and all 
the more because by so doing he has also made available to the curious reader once 


more one of the great books. or collections of books, of the world. 


CooKe’s RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY.—The Scribners have published a newly re- 
vised edition of a number of lectures on “ Religion and Chemistry,” which were 
delivered in Brooklyn by Professor Josiah Parsons Cooke, of Harvard University, some 
twenty years ago. Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of Species” first appeared in 1859, and it 
was because of the attention which that work at once excited, not only among men of 
science, but among laymen as well, through the almost immediate popularization of its 
doctrine of the development of species through natural selection, that these lectures 
were delivered, although, in reality, they had no immediate bearing upon Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, which was concerned not at all with chemistry, but had regard strictly to 
the structure of living bodies, and the external causes by which that structure was 
gradually modified. It is evident, therefore, that it is only against the theory of deriv- 
ation, in its supposed atheistic tendency, that these lectures can be looked upon as im- 
portant. Since it has been shown that it is only the more impetuous followers of Mr. 
Darwin who hold that the establishment of his theory will weaken, or even overthrow, 
the arguments for the existence of a God, the republishing of this book might be looked 
upon as a work of supererogation; and, as no competent physicist has, as yet, under- 
taken to show the evolution of molecules from atoms, Professor Cooke’s lectures can be 
regarded as a blow neither at Moleschott nor Darwin, and they are, in effect, but a re- 
statement of some of the more obvious teleological arguments. The supposed atheistical 
tendency of Darwinism has, in the best scientific minds, resulted, not in atheism, but 
in the purely negative position of such Agnostics as Professors Huxley and Tyndall. 
When we say “the best scientific minds,” we mean to be understood as excluding the 
minds of such men as the late Professor Clifford—who, being merely a great mathema- 
tician, had no more right to speak on this subject, as one having authority, than Mr. 
Ruskin has to deal with theology or Mr. Matthew Arnold with statecraft—and of Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, who is an atheist pure and simple—born, not made. However, these 
lectures may, we think, rightly be looked upon as a work complementary to Paley’s 
“ Natural Theology,” which enforced the evidences of design mainly through a wonder- 
fully minute explication of the adaptation of means to ends in the structure and physi- 
Professor Cooke follows the method of Dr. Prout and Dr. 
Whewell*in the once famous, but now nearly obsolete, “ Bridgewater Treatises,” rather 
than that of Paley, in connection with which, as we have intimated, it might well be 
read. Whether existing animals and plants could possibly live anywhere except in their 


ology of organized bodies. 


present environment, and were therein brought into existence through purely natural 
causes, or whether they were constructed, simply in reference to that environment, by 
causes outside of nature, will, probably, iong be a mooted question. In the department 
of chemistry (and physics) these lectures ring all the well-known changes; some of 
which, by the way, seem to be rung a trifle disingenuously, as when we are told, for in- 
stance, that the expansion of water at the point of solidification (for the purpose of pre- 
venting the gradual total solidification of lakes and the consequent wholesale destruc- 
tion of fish) is a phenomenon unique in nature. It is not unique. Bismuth, like water, 
expands about one thirty-second of its volume when it solidifies, and when, obviously, 
there are no fishes to be preserved. 





DRIFT. 


—The third number of Professor Gildersleeve’s American Yournal of Philology 
shows a great improvement in organization over the first numbers. Mr. Charles R. 


Lanman contributes an elaborate and useful review of contributions to Indian literature. 
The articles which will attract most attention from scholars, however, are an Essay on 
Logical Consistency in Views of Language, by Professor W. D. Whitney, and the first 








part of an elaborate textual criticism of Verrius Flaccus, by Professor Nettleship, of 
Oxford. Forty-six pages are devoted to a discussion of the @é/aut of Greek roots 
which show variation between E and O. The writer, Mr. M. Bloomfield, attacks the 
single root theory, assumed for the Indo-European family, and deduces a root system 
of three forms. Professor Whitney’s article is practically a compact re-statement of his 
well-known views of language as a social institution. 

Twenty pages are devoted to Early Reformed Hymnology in the organ of the 
German Reformed Church, which bears the equivocal title of the Reformed Quarterly 
Review. Clement Marot is the first name of any note. Then follow Louisa of Bran- 
denburg—with whom the Prussian habit of naming children Louisa began—Jung 
Stilling, Lavater, the physiognomist—of whom it is noted that he wrote the great num- 
ber of more than seven hundred hymns, “ most of which,” the writer, however, adds, 
“are now forgotten.”—Krummacher, F. A. and F. W., and a number of others. in 
whom the student of hymnology will be more interested than the general reader. The 
editor of the Review prints a lecture of his own, setting forth the theology of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. 


—Professor John Stuart Blackie, in a letter to an Edinburgh paper, in which he de- 
nounces the recent evictions in the Highlands, makes an elaborate plea in behalf of a 
return to patriarchal methods in dealing with the land, and states in categorical form 
his conclusions on the subject, as follows: The strength of a country is its population. 
A population in order to be capable of performing the greatest service to the State 
should not only be numerous, but well distributed. In any country the agricultural 
population is an element of the greatest potency and on the healthy condition of which 
the well-being of society particularly depends. As the state of the rural population in 
all society depends in a great measure on their legal relation to the soil of the country, 
it follows that the land-laws of every country should be contrived so as to produce such 
a property in the soil, as tends most to the prosperity and independence of a numerous 
rural population. Property in land is thus in an altogether different position from prop- 
erty in movables. With the watch in my pocket the State has nothing to do, except 
to see that the man from whom I bought it is paid for the honest labor which he has 
expended on its manufacture. But the moment I buy land I put myself under an obli- 
gation to the State, as the member of an organized society: that I shall not use this 
property ina manner prejudicial to the social interests with which it is bound up. A 
landlord is not a land merchant. He is something much more honorable and much 
more responsible. He is responsibie to God and to man for the condition of the people 
under his charge. In general, it may be said that a fair admixture of large, small, and 
medium properties or farms, according to circumstances, is better than an exclusive 
predominance of any one type. 


—Mr. Juengling’s engraving of Wyant’s New England Landscape, which is 
printed in Harper's Weekly for October 23, is a remarkably good reproduction of an 
excellent picture, and, technically, it ought to satisfy even a carping critic. In connec- 
tion with this picture is given a portrait of Mr. Wyant, and nearly a page is given to an 
interview withhim. Mr. Wyant’s views are certainly frank, not to say “cheeky.” He says 
of the Munich landscape men: “ Hang me if I don’t thinka house painter could do bet- 
ter.” He is “dead set” on American artists painting American scenes. In the portraits 
by the young men of the sp American Artists he recognizes something of Van 
der Helst. Jules Dupré is “the biggest man that ever painted ; Millet “ was glorious ;” 
Diaz is “a good deal of a painter;” Corot is “the prince of painters for expression.” 
The Impressionists “ will all die; not one of them will live.” If the rest of the artists 
can be persuaded to talk about art and the works of artists as freely as Mr. Wyant does, 
we may look for some lively controversies and piquant personal details. 


—The current number of the American Fournal of the Medical Sciences contains 
an abstract of Prof. Mauthner’s Examination of the Color-Sense, which will be found 
interesting at the present moment when color blindness is made a part of a State politi- 
cal platform. Mauthner opposes the currently received Young-Helmnholtz theory of 
the perception of colors, and bases his reasoning on the theory of Prof. Hering, of 
Prague. He rejects the Holmgren tests of colored wools, and prefers colored powders 
in small bottles containing two powders, which the color blind are likely to confuse. 
Hering recognizes only red-green blindnesss, blue-yellow blindness, and achromatopsia. 
In the same number of the Yournal is an account of fatal poisoning by mushrooms, 
which, it has been asserted, does not take place. 


—The Art Fournal does not, as yet, show any perceptible changes of tone, such 
as Mr. Huish promised, except in an article on Etching: its relation to the artist, the 
collector, and the amateur, by Mr. Beavington Atkinson, who is one oi Mr. Hamerton’s 
favorite writers. The key-note to Mr. Atkinson’s tone is found in his statement that 
Hook, Taylor and Ansdell “deserve to be treated with something more than respect.” 
In theory he follows Mr. Hamerton, especially so far as the requisite qualities for a 
good etching are concerned, and in respect for the “etched line.” He gives, inciden- 
tally, a glimpse at Unger’s methods, from which it appears that the great copyist takes 
a prepared plate into the gallery and etches the chosen picture off-hand. Mr. Atkinson 
thinks that “the word ‘sensitiveness’ most nearly expresses the quality to be prayed 
for” in an etching. His present article is introductory to others which are to follow it. 


—D. Appleton & Co. announce for publication: “ Uncle Remus: his Songs and his 
Sayings; the Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation,’ by Joel Chandler Harris. Some of 
these sketches have been printed in the Atlanta Constitution, and have been widely 
reprinted in the daily press. A new edition of “ American Painters,” with 21 additional 
engravings after Tiffany, Vedder, Duveneck, Homer Martin and others; “ British 
Painters,” will form a companion volume to the preceding; “Sight,” by Joseph Le 
Conte, in the International Scientific Series; ‘ Mashallah: a Flight into Egypt,” by 
Charles Warren Stoddard ; “From Death unto Life: or Twenty Years of my Minis- 
try,” by the Rev. W. Haslam, a decidedly Broad Church parson of the Church of Eng- 
land. 


—Harper & Brothers have issued three volumes of the English Men of Letters— 
Sharp’s Burns, Black’s Goldsmith, and Froude’s Bunyan—in one volume of the Frank- 
lin Square Library. 


—James R. Osgood & Co.’s most recent issues are “ Eminent English Liberals,” by 
J. M. Davidson; and « American Whist,” by «G. W. P.” 


—J. W. Bouton announces “ Bibliomania in the present day in France and Eng- 
land.” Only 250 copies will te published, and the volumes will contain a portrait of 
Frantz Banzonnet, the celebrated book-binder. A new edition of Jackson and Chatto’s 
“« History of Wood Engraving ;” a new edition of Bryan’s Dictionary; of Charles 
Blanc’s Rembrandt, an] a fac simile of Lady Berner’s « Fyshing with an Angle,” are 
also announced by the same publisher. 
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—The International Literary Congress is a nondescript body which grew out of the 
last Paris Exposition. Among its members are a few known to fame, and more ambi- 
tious of becoming so, but all are united by the desire to right authors’ wrongs. The last 
meeting of the Congress was recently held at Lisbon, and the much-vexed subject of 
international copyright was, of course, prominent in the Congressional deliberations. 
An incident, by the way, is worth quoting, as worthy of being added to Disraeli’s “Cal- 
amities and Quarrels of Authors,” and to Walpole’s gossipy volumes of “ Royal and 
Noble Authors.” King Luis of Portugal, it is well known, is ambitious of shining as 
an author, and has, among other things, translated several plays of Shakespere. At the 
Congress he made his appearance as one having a grievance against the “ pirates,” who, 
of course, were Americans, though not our own much-abused literary desperadoes. It 
is against the subjects of his “cousin, the Emperor of Brazil” that King Luis’ com- 
plaints are directed, and he bewailed ina serio-comic manner that, although his works 
** were written for the sole benefit and profit of the widow and the orphan, yet they 
have been pillaged, pirated, and rendered utterly worthless, in a financial sense, through 
the inaction of my cousin’s government.” 

It is sad to think of the immense gains of which the Portuguese widows and orph- 
ans must have been robbed by these means, and the royal author can congratulate him- 
self that he is in the very good company of Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mark Twain, Dr. Draper, Mr. Aldrich, and many others, who have equal cause for 
lamenting that they too have been “ robbed ” by cousinly pirates, who are little less than 
kin, though hardly to be called more than kind. 
the noble Bourbon will be extensively pirated in this country, but his complaint 
may be taken as a type of the ‘unreasoning author, like Mr. Wilkie Collins, for instance, 
upon whom the name American publisher seems to act like the sight of a red rag on a 
mad bull. ‘These unreasoning gentlemen misdirect their shafts of sarcasm. ‘The ques- 


i 


It is not likely that the mild verses of | 


tion of international copyright is not one that will be settled by abuse, as the majority of | 


authors seem to think, but by the application of common sense and _ business principles. 
So far as the United States are concerned, the sooner foreign authors learn that we are 
willing to protect such rights as they possess, and the sooner they separate their cause 
from that of their publishers, the sooner they will gain their desired end; and this we 
are happy to state, Mr. Lowell, who is himself a much pirated author, and Mr. Evarts, 
who have the full sympathy and approval of the great majority of authors in the 
United States, and who are striving to get the influence of foreign authors, will secure 
if foreign governments are willing to meet our own half-way. 


—The country is suffering from the scarcity oftramps. ‘The great army which about 
this time of year flows duwn the Mississippi Valley to pick cotton in Texas, after getting 
in the grain and gathering the peaches in the North, has been so depleted through its 
members getting permanent employment in the iron region and elsewhere, that the 
‘Texan planters do not know how they are to get in their cotton crop. As high as a 
cent a pound, or even half the crop, is offered to pickers in some instances, and yet a 
large part of it has been lost in the field. These good-for-nothings, as they. have always 
been thought, really represent a low grade of labor, which transfers itself ev masse from 
one field of labor to another, and whose loss will be felt when the tramps are no more. 

This should serve as a warning to our Southern friends, who are dependent upon the 
negro for plantation labor. He too can tramp, though he never does so in this degraded 
white man’s fashion. If he leaves his home, it is to seek a home, not homelessness. 
The people of Alabama are at this moment in imminent danger of seeing a considerable 
proportion of their colored people start for the North. The repetition in November of 
the electioneering tricks of the State election will precipitate a wholesale migration. 

In Georgia there is, or should be, the same danger. The recent struggle between 
two Democratic factions in that State has had the usual result of bringing to light seve- 
ral things which the public otherwise might not have known on good Democratic autho- 


rity. It seems that the gang system of that State amounts to little less than a revival of , 


negro slavery, under cover of a punitive law. The gang is generally reserved for col- 
ored people, and negroes are sentenced to it for life for mere petty larceny, such as the 
theft of a fish. The State lets the negroes out to favored contractors, and who sublet 
them at a handsome profit to planters and others; and the condition of these poor 
people is even worse than when they were slaves, for their master can suffer no loss by 
their death. The bloodhound, the lash, and all the old incidentals of slavery are 
flourishing under this infamous system. 


—Mr. W. M. Baker, the novelist, gives a little piece of interesting “inside” history 
of Texas at the beginning of the rebellion, in the November Z7/fincott. It is to the 
effect that Mr. Buchanan was urged to relieve General Twiggs and appoint Sam 
Houston in his place. Buchanan is said to have “turned as pale as his [white] cra- 
vat ” at the suggestion, and to have “shrunk aghast from the proposition.” Houston 
himself was prepared to act, and gave secret contracts for ammunition and food, to be 
given to loyal men, who were prepared to meet the emergency. He suspected Twiggs 
of being a traitor; but, as Mr. Taylor graphically says, “the old man sat in the execu- 
tive department, silently whittling away, a cypress shingle in one hand,a jack knife in 
the other,” until it was too late; and “the pity of the whole thing was that Governor 
Houston was not the man he had once been—was too old.” Incidentally, Mr. Taylor 
tells a good story, that as General Twiggs marched through the streets of San Antonio 
with the army he had betrayed, an “aged patriot ” mounted on a goods box, and shout- 
ed « Three cheers for Benedict Arnold.” An interesting anecdote of President Lincoln, 
and of his anxiety to retain Texas at any cost, is also told. Mr. W. H. Rideing’s paper 
on the practical history of a play, describing, as it does, the processes through which a 
play goes preparatory to production, will be found interesting by the many readers who 
are fascinated by the footlights. Dr. H. C. Wood’s first paper on Automatism is the most 
serious article in Z7pfzncott. In it he describes the general structure of the nervous 
system, and gives the result of a number of experiments in vivisection. With the ex- 
ception cf « Adam and Eve,” the fiction of Z7ppzncott, as well as the poetry, is weak. 


THE STAGE. 
SARDOU’S DANIEL ROCHAT. 


RUE to his habit of trying to tickle the taste of the hour and to set on the stage 
T the question of the day, M. Victorien Sardou in his latest play considers the con- 
fict of religion and science. It is a little difficult to take him seriously, but he is so 
clever that he compels attention at least, if not admiration. 
tive which, when one writes about M. Sardou, comes of its own accord to the end of 


He is clever—supremely 


It is curious that the adjec- 


one’s pen is “clever;”’ and the word really sums him up. 
clever—and nothing more. Conviction, sincerity, truth, all these may be wanting in 
“ Daniel Rochat,” but there is no falling off in cleverness. Now, a really great writer is 
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not clever, he is something more and better. M. Emile Augier, for instance,—to 
single out one of the foremost French dramatists of our day—is praised for other and 
higher qualities than his technical skill. To dwell on a writer’s cleverness is like insist- 
ing on a man’s good-nature; if he hadnobler qualities, this would be taken for granted. 


To say this is to say that whenever M. Sardou tackles a living issue, he may be 
amusing but he will not be instructive. In “ Daniel Rochat” his treatment is at once 
insufficient and superficial. Having attacked the Church in “ Seraphine,” the original 
title of which was “ La Dévote,” he now defends religion in “ Daniel Rochat.” The 
story of the play is simple to baldness. Rochat, who is an atheist and an eloquent poli- 
tician, meets, in Switzerland, two Anglo-American girls and falls in love with the elder. 
We say “Anglo-American” because M. Sardou seems never to be able to make up his 
mind as to their nationality; at one moment they are English, at another, American ; 
and of a truth théy are all the time French, M. Sardou apparently thinking that to let 
them go about without a chaperone, was sufficient to Americanize them. In the first act 
Rochat proposes; in the second they are married civilly; in the third she insists on a 
religious marriage also, which he refuses; in the fourth he tries to seduce her from her 
allegiance to her faith ; and in the fifth they agree to separate; and the curtain falls on 
the signing of the application fora divorce. Rochat begins as a conceited snob, to turn 
in the fourth act into a contemptible cur; and is always a rather priggish young person. 
The final three acts are filled with the bandying of argument between the two; and, 
as M. Sarcey said when the piay was produced in Paris, “the fifth act repeats the fourth, 
which repeats the third, which was tiresome.” 


There is no falling off in the technical skill, but the subject is fatal. We are not 
interested in hero or heroine, and we know that in real life, if they really loved each 
other, they would not have parted; either he would so have endowed the civil mar- 
riage with solemnity that she would accept it, or else he would have put his pride in 
his pocket and been married when and how she pleased; by minister, or priest, or 
bishop, or pope, or rabbi, or dervish, or what you will. They would have got married 
somehow, and then would have come the real dramatic struggle. The true drama 
looms up after the fifth act of M. Sardou’s play, had it ended happily; it is in the rend- 
ing force in a household of religious antagonism, the wife going one way and the hus- 
band another. If the subject is to be set on the stage at all, it is here, in married life, 
that incidents and interest must be sought, and not in the petty hesitancies of two people 
who cannot make up their minds; it is here that it would have been sought by writers, 
honest of purpose, like M. Augier or M. Dnmas. 

An adaptation of “ Daniel Rochat” was acted for a few nights in Philadelphia, not 
long ago, and nowin New York the Union Square Theatre has begun its win- 
ter season with another translation of it, made by one who knows but little more of the 
usages of civilized American society than M. Sardou himself. Mr. Charles. Thorne is 
Rochat. He misses something of the subtlety of the character, but he gives it a virile 
force which almost hides the inherent weakness of his conduct in the fourth act. Miss 
Sara Jewett as Léa gave a charming presence to the part, and acted with more strength 
than we have ever before seen her. In the comic characters, Miss Maud Harrison 
(despite a slight affectation) and Mr. Stoddart were admirable. Bidache, the old free- 
thinker—the part played by Mr. Stoddart—is one of the best bits of character-drawing 
which we have from M. Sardou’s hand, but it has greatly suffered in the process of de- 
canting it into English. 


A GERMAN DRAMATIC CrITIC.—About eighteen months ago an important article 
on M. Emile Augier was contributed to ord und Siid by its editor, Herr Paul 
Lindau. This essay on M. Augier had been preceded by one still more elaborate on 
Victor Hugo, considered more especially as a dramatist. These essays showed a 
very careful study of the contemporary French stage, fuller witness of which may. be 
seen in “ Dramaturgische Blatter,’ a recent collection, in two volumes (Leipzig: 
Schottlaender; New York: F. W. Christern), of the criticisms on current dramatic 
topics which Herr Lindau has contributed, from time to time, to the Berlin weekly, 
Die Gegenwart, of which he is also the editor. Into two earlier volumes Herr 
Lindau had gathered his criticisms prior to 1875; and those in the present volumes 
have all been written within the five years. Herr Lindau is a dramatist himself, of no 
slight ability, some of whose plays have been acted with success in the German 
theatres of this country. More than one of the German pieces which he has* criticised 
in these volumes have been adapted to our own stage; among them are Herr von 
Moser’s “ Veilchenfresser” and -* Hypochonder;” Herr Rosen’s “Citronen,” and 
Herr Wiebrandt’s “ Arria und Messalina.” Most important and most surprising to us 
Americans are the criticisms of the many German poetic dramas and tragedies: na- 
tional unity has been acompanied by national self-assertion in all departments of litera- 
ture. Tragedies are now more frequent on the German stage than on any other in 
Europe ; more frequent, even, than they were in these United States in our self-asser- 
tive period, thirty or forty years ago, when, as Lowell says, geography was a tenth 
muse, and when the native American poetic drama made two or three annual appear- 
ances on the stage, and three or four at the booksellers’. This new development of 
German literature receives due consideration at Herr Lindau’s hands. Besides current 
German dramatic literature, there are criticisms on the classic drama as it has recently 
been acted in Berlin, and on the translations from the French which, in Germany as 
well as here, still do their full share toward defraying the demands of the theatres. The 
remarks on contemporary French dramatists are apt and acute: they remind us of the 
similar collections of M. Jules Claretie, «La Vie Moderne au Théatre.” We shall not 
have a really first-rate book of this sort until M. Sarcey gathers together a selection 
his weekly articles in the Zemps. Herr Lindau’s book, however, is more instructive, 
because more practical, than the picturesque pages of Théophile Gautier or the mere, 
Loneless matter of Jules Janin, both of which masquerade as dramatic criticism. 
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New York, October 21. 


rT HE great “boom” in the stock market, which began last week as soon as the result 

of the elections in Ohio and Indiana were known, has continued with only slight 
interruptions, although the bulk of the business done at the Stock Exchanges in New 
York and elsewhere, and the great advances in quotations have been confined to a few 
stocks. There have, in fact, been reasons which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
be sufficient to produce a “ bear” market, prominent among which are the railroad 
warfare in the West, the talk about a new line from Buffalo to Toledo, parallel to the 
Lake Shore Railroad, and the fact that the coal companies are heavily over-stocked 
with coal, and will, doubtless, have to suspend operations at the mines again for a time. 
But the opportunity to advance prices on what the members of both political parties 
generally admitted would have a very salutary effect upon the market, was not to be 
lost, and aided by a continued easy money market, further gains over the closing quota- 
tions of last Thursday, ranging, with few exceptions, between I and 1334 % were made, 
while the advances, as measured by the highest prices of the current week, were some- 
what greater. 


The imports of specie and bullion (nearly all of which has been gold) at the port of 
New York, for the week ending last Saturday, amounted to $3,331,730; since Au- 
gust 2, to $35,776,647, and since January I, to $40,676,647, while the exports were 
36,343,914; leaving a surplus here of $33,332,733. ‘he imports to date this year have 
been only $9,895,048 less than during the corresponding period of last year, and $24,- 
440,356 greater than for the same time in 1878. ‘The imports of specie and bullion for 
the year represent, however, only a small portion of the increase in the volume of avail- 
able money during the year, a much larger sum having been contributed by the increase 
in the loanable value of stocks and bonds. ‘The Hon. H. C. Burchard, Director of the 
Mint, has prepared a statement showing the amount of gold and silver coin in the 
United States on October 1, 1880, from which it appears that there were $67,204,293 
gold coin in the Treasury, and $302,676,709 in circulation and in the banks, while the 
silver coin in the Treasury amounted to $72,454,600, and in circulation and in the 
banks to $77,344,735; making the total amount of gold coin, $369,881,003, and silver 
coin, $149,799,335—grand total, $519,680,338. ‘There were also $68,040,540 uncoined 
gold and $5,557,759 silver bullion in the Treasury, making the gold and silver coin and 
bullion, available for coinage, nearly six hundred million dollars. The cable still con- 
tinues to report the shipments of gold to the United States, but the Manchester Guar- 
dian, of yesterday, says: “ There is little prospect of any extensive demand for gold 
from England for shipment to America, as it is understood that there is an increased 
business in English manufactured goods on American account. Germany, however, on 
account of the failure of its rye crop, will require a large amount of maize, and the Con- 
tinental nations seem anxious to augment their reserves of wheat.” 


The exports, exclusive of specie, from the port of New York, for the week ending 
(ictober 19, amounted, in value, to $9,273,779, against $8,525,621 last week, $9,786,- 
556 for the corresponding week last year, and $6,858,904 for the same week of 1878; 
since January 1, the exports have been $327,620,251, against $271,090,345 last year, 
and $275,486,876 for 1878. The imports of merchandise since January #, have been 
$389,118,547, a gain of $70,772,075 over the exports for the same period, while the ex- 
ports exceeded the imports $6,719,695 during the corresponding period of last year, and 
339,209,543 in 1878. 


The last weekly statement of the Associated Banks of New York, shows that the 
total reserve average of the week was only 1.57% above the 25 per cent. rule, all the 
State banks, with two exceptions, and twelve National banks being below the rule. The 
interesting feature of the statement, however, consists in the magnitude of the loans, 
which reached the unprecedented sum of $315,811,900, a gain, for the week, of $2,290,- 
700, while the increase for the previous week was $4,197,600. As compared with the 
statement of a year ago, the loans are increased $48,306,400, and the specie $40,980,- 
700, while the legal tenders held by the banks are now only $13,035,000, against $33,- 
097;700 at this time last year. The deposits show a gain of $69,761,600. 


The total sales of stocks at the New York Stock Exchange, for the week ending 
this evening, amounted to 2,441,866 shares, against 1,451,302 shares last week, the 
sales on last Saturday being 479,895 shares, and, except on Tuesday, in no case below 
390,000 shares. Of the total week’s business, however, over 53 % consisted of purchases 
and sales of Erie common, 448,176 shares; St. Paul common, 214,869; Lake Shore, 14 3,- 
902; Wabash preferred, 139,525; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 137,650; 
Western Union, 107,675; and Pacific Mail, 102,945 shares. Over 27% of the total 
sales was monopolized by Erie commen and St. Paul common. Five stocks on the list 
are from % to 1% % lower, and the rest are higher. One of the principal features of 
the market, has been the wonderful advance in the price of St Paul. ‘his stock rose 
last week from 92% to 981%, and it has since further advanced to 104 4, closing at 
103% ; this is 23% % higher than it sold during November, 1879, prior to the Wall 
Street panic of that month, and is certainly a high price for a stock that has paid only 
two dividends in the past ten years. Northwest common rose from 11234 to 11734, and 
closed at 116%, while the preferred advanced from 134 to 140, and closed at 139, but 
the sales of the former were only 88,715 shares, and of the preferred, 16,000. 


The difficulty between the Wabash and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy seems 
to be partially settled, but the reported agreement smacks much of stock-jobbery, as the 
Wabash consents to the new arrangement, by which the two companies are to have 
only one line west of the Mississippi river, only on condition that the trustees, who have 
already closed a contract to construct the new line, are willing to surrender their con- 
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tract. When the leading manipulators of the market are ready for it to decline, they 
may learn that the trustees will insist upon the fulfilment of their contract. Before the 
announcement of the agreement, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy sold down from 
139% to 138, but it advanced later to 14334, and closed at 141%. Wabash common 
rose from 38% to 413%, and closed at 403, and the preferred sold at7o @ 74% @ 
7334. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific is up 4% at 122; Hannibal and St. Joseph 
common advanced from 39! to 42%, and closed at 4134, and the preferred from 83 to 
87%, closing at 864%. The reported construction of a parallel line to the Lake Shore 
railroad has had no effect upon the price of that stock, which advanced from 111% to 
Michigan Central is 4% higher at 105%, and New York 


Central and Hudson 3% higher at 135 4, after selling at 136%. 


11536, and closed at 114\. 


In point of activity, Erie Common was the leading stock dealt in, and the price ad- 
vanced from 42 to 44%, closing at 4356; it is unofficially stated that the forthcoming 
monthly report will show a handsome gain in amount of business done. ‘The Northern 
Pacifics were dull, and the common stock is 4% % lower than a week ago, at 285g, and 
the preferred % higher, at 53%. Canada Southern was unusually active, and ad- 
vanced from 63% to 6934, but closed at 6614 ; C. C. and I. C. sold at 185g @ 20% @ 
19%, and Lake Erie and Western at 324% @ 333% @ 33. The sales of Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas were 80,300 shares, at 3614 (@38 5, the last sale being made at 38. 
Union Pacitic rose from 91 to 94, and closed at 9234, and St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern from 51 to 53, closing at 5134. Western Union fluctuated between Io1 and 
10534, closing at 10314. ‘The interest in the coal stocks centred in Philadelphia and 
Reading, which, on reports that an American Committee, that will be satisfactory to 
both home and foreign interests, will soon be appointed with the view of perfecting 
arrangements to take the Company out of the hands of the courts, rose to 374, and 
closed at 37, a gain of 4% %. 
and Western was dull, but later it became more active, and the price, which had been 


During one-half of the week, Delaware, Lackawanna 


remarkably steady in the face of the general advance, rose to-day to 95 \, the last sale 
being made at 945g. New Jersey Central fluctuated between 73% and 76%, and 
closed at an advance of 3% % only at 761%. 
Elevated Railway stock, which rose from 98% to 113%, closing at 112%; Manhattan 


The greatest advance was in Metropolitan 


gained 34 %, and New York Elevated 3% %, the former closing at 38%, and the latter 
at 118%. 

The railroad bond market has sympathized with the stock market, the sales for the 
week Leing $16,770,400, of which $6,737,000 were Erie new consols; the price fur- 
ther advanced on Saturday to 95, but it has since been about steady at 943 @ 935s, 
closing at 94%. 
the sales of the firsts, consolidated assented, being $876,000, and of the seconds $1,120,- 


The trading in the Missouri, Kansas and Texas issues was also large, 


000; the price of the former rose from 107 to 111%, closing at 110%, and of the latter 
from 64 to 69%. ‘The Texas and Pacific incomes advanced from 68 to 7234, closing at 
7134 %, and the Denver and Rio Grande firsts, consolidated, are 2% higher at 100. 
During the early part of the week the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg firsts ac- 
vanced from 71 to 75, but they have since declined to 73 and have become dull. There 
have also Leen large sales of Canada Southern firsts guaranteed ; St. Paul firsts consoli- 
dated; Kansas Pacific firsts consolidated; Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consolidated as- 
sented bonds; Chesapeake and Ohio firsts, and Currency 6s; Boston, Hartford and 
Erie firsts, and Metropolitan Elevated firsts with only moderate fluctuations in quota 

tions. ‘The Ohio Central Incomes have advanced from 543 to 58. There were added 
to the Stock Exchange list yesterday the following: Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railroad Company—3$35,000,000 general mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds, due in 1920. 
The mortgage is for $50,000,000, and of the amount now placed upon the list $33,000,- 
000 is reserved to retire prior mortgages maturing prior to 1911; Utah Southern Rail- 
road Company—$450,000 general mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, numbered 1,501 to 
1,950; Denver, South Park and Pacific Railroad Company—3 1,800,000 first mortgage 
7 per cent. gold bonds, due 1905, and 35,000 shares of capital stock of the par value of 
$100 each; Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company—$14,716,000 general mort- 
gage 6 per cent. gold bonds, due 1930. Of this amount $9,716,000 are reserved to re- 
tire prior mortgages. Evansville, Henderson and Nashville Division—$2,400,000 first 
mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds, due 1919; Midland Railroad Company of New Jer- 
sey—$ 500,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. and $3,000,000 4-6 per cent. bonds, due 1910. 


Government bonds continue strong, but without material change in prices, except 
the new 5’s, which are up 114%; the principal dealings have been in the 4’s and the 
4% % consols. The Government purchased the usual amount, $2,500,000, for sinking- 
fund purposes yesterday. 


Money has been in a little better demand, loaning, at times, as high as 4% on call, 
and most of the loans being made at 2% @ 4%. 

The Philadelphia market has been moderately active, but the only large transactions 
were in Reading and Pennsylvania; the former advanced to-day to 1854, and closed at 
184, a gain for the week of 2, and Pennsylvania has fluctuated between 593% and 6054, 
closing at 595g. United Railroads of New Jersey has risen from 176 to 183, and Phila- 
delphia and Erie 13% to 163; while Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffalo is 4% lower, at 
1634, and the preferred without change, at 25. Northern Pacific common is down 3, 
at 2814, and the preferred 4%, at 53. Lehigh Navigation fell off 1% to 34%. 
Valley was quoted at 53% bid and 53% asked, with nothing doing. 


Lehigh 
Hestonville de- 
clined \% to 1934 ; Girard Mining 20c. to $1.30. Nesquehoning Valley 4 to 54% ; Lit- 
tle Schuylkill 4% to 471%; Huntingdon and Broad Top preferred \% to 12%. ‘The 
regular exhibit of Pennsylvania Railroad has not yet been published. The question 
of the November dividend will be decided at the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
on the 3d prox. 
at 4@ 5% for double names, and 5 @ 6 for single. 
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